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CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 





Marse Chan. New J/llustrated Edition. 


By THomAs NELSON PAGE, Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. Square ramo, $1.50. 
‘* A new edition of this exquisite little masterpiece, choicely printed, and illustrated with capital drawings. It is one of the dialect stories 


that will live."—Philadelphia Times. 


“ Brought out in superb holiday form. Mr, Smedley has caught precisely the spirit of the text. The delicacy and truthfulness of his 


touch have been well brought out.”—Bostom Beacon, 


Children of the Poor. 


By JAcos A. Rus. Illustrated. Square 12mo, $2.50. 

A companion and supplement to Mr. Riis’s well-known ‘‘ How the 
Other Halt’ Lives,” and, like that work, a systematic study of the social 
condition of the poor. 

‘*A model of what such writing should be—explicit, straightfor- 
ward, full of plain facts and personal impressions, and free from sen- 
timentality.”— 7he Nation. 





Spanish Cities, 


With Glimpses of Gibraltar and Tangier. By C. A. Stoppard, D.D. 
Illustrated, -r2mo, $1.50. 


‘He has mastered the art of writing books of travel. He 
the idealof a delightful companion whose conversation has inf 
ualities without being tedious, and whose style has sparkle 
roth."——V. Y. Tribune. 


Cyclopedia of Painters and Paintings. 


Edited by J. G. CHAMPLIN, Jr. Critical Editor, C, C. Perkins. Popular Edition. 
“The publication of this monumental work leaves far behind it all similar ente 


2000 illustrations, 4to, 4 vols,, $20.00 nef. 
Here is a reference book of the highest order, a 


work upon which the country is to be congratulated, for no nation has produced anything superior to this.”—Boston Beacon, 


Life of Michel Angelo. 


By Joun Appincton Symonps. With Appendices and 50 handsome 
illustrations, Large 8vo, 2 vols., $12.50. 


Mr. Symonds is recognized as the highest authority on the Renais- 
sance, and his new book is the ripest fruit of prolonged study, It will 
take high rank in biographical literature as a portrait of the man and as 
a picture of his times. 


Poems of Rod and Gun, 


By Ernest McGarrey. With illustrations by Herpert E. BuTLeR. 


Square 8vo, $1.75. . 
*« The sportsmen will delight in these lyrics. The illustrations are 
spirited and artistic.” —Philadelphia Record. 





Afloat and Ashore on the Mediterranean. 
By Lez Mertwerner. Illustrated. r1amo, $1.50.” 


‘*The novelty of the author's point of view and the vivacity and 
humor with which he chronicles the incidents of his unconventional 
ive a _— individuality and a unique interest to his book.” —AMany 
ournai, 


Plays by Henley and Stevenson. 
Three Plays by W. E. Henvey and R, L. Stevenson. Printed on 
special hand-made paper, rough edges, 1amo. §2.00 wef. 


The three plays in this volume are ‘* Deacon Brodie;” “ Beau 
Austin,” and ‘‘ Admiral Guinea.” 


The Great Streets of the World. 


8yo, fully illustrated, $4.00. 


BRGADWAY. agape Harpinc Davis.—PICCADILLY. By Anprew Lanc,—-THE BOULEVARDS, 


—UNTER 


EN LINDEN. By Pavut Linpav.—THE CORSO OF ROME, By W. W. Sroay.-THE GRAND CANAL. 
Henry Jamgs.—-THE NEVSKY PROSPEKT. By Isaner F. 


Faancisque SARCE 


¥ 
By 


HAPGOOD, 


‘* A beautiful volume. The plan of the work is a good one and the execution complete, each street, representing the life of a great capital 
having been described by one thoroughly familiar with its characteristics, and each has been brightly illustrated by a characteristic native artist. 


The result is most interesting and satisfactory.” —Philadelphia Times, 


New Saint Amand Volumes. 
Tue Ducness or BERRY AND THE Court or Louis XVIII. 
Tue Ducuegss or BERRY AND THE CoURT OF CHARLES X. 
Tue Ducugss of BERRY AND THE REVOLUTION OF 1830, 
3 vols, Each with portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 
“The Life of the Duchess of Berry shows a fascinating woman 
whose history is full of interest, and it is written in the delightful style 


of vivid narration that characterizes the earlier volumes in 
this series."—V, Y. Observer. ; 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER.— The Booxsuyer for November, the large Christmas issue, and 

of the year, will be sent to any address for ONLY 20 CENTS. The Christmas BooKBUYER will be the ha 
containing concerning holiday literature contributed by 
Thanet, T. A. Janvier, and other popular authors, and over 80 illustrations by eminent artists, 


over t70 pages of interesting matter 





Dr. J. G. Holland’s Two Poems, 
BITTER-SWEET any KATURINA. 


Cameo Edition. Each with an etched frontispiece. 16mo, gilt top 
$1.25. 
In this series there have already appeared Mr, Mitchell's 


** Reveries of a Bachelor” and ‘‘ Dream Life,” Mr. Cable’s “Old 
Creole Days,” and Mr. Page’s ‘‘ In Ole Virginia.” 

“ Dainty little volumes that are a model of the bookmaker’s art.” — 
Philadelphia Press, 


Thomas Nelson Page, Kate Douglas 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 & 745 Broapway, New York. 
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Macmillan & Co.s New Books. 


A- NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY THE LATE 
LORD TENNYSON, 





ENTITLED 


THE DEATH OF CGENONE, AKBAR’S DREAM, AND 


OTHER POEMS. Uniform 


with “The Foresters, Robin Hood and;:Maid Marian.” 16mo, cloth. $1.25. 
*,* Large-Paper Edition, printed on hand-made paper. Limited to 200 copies. For ge apply to the booksellers. 


‘“* There is as much of sadness as of pleasure in the feeling with which one takes up t 


is new volume of poems. It is the swan-song of a 


great poet; with two or three exceptions, the book is entirely new, There is some rare music in it, and some songs that none but he could have 
sung.” — 


Chicago Tribune. 


NOW READY: F. MARION CRAWFORD'S NEW NOVEL, 
DON ORSINO. 


A sequel to ‘‘ Saracinesca ” and ‘‘ Sant’ Ilario.” By F. MARIon CrAwrorp, Author of ‘‘ The 
Three Fates,” etc. Uniform with the new collected edition of Mr. Crawford’s Works. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00, 
SARACINESCA. 12mo, $1.00. | SANT’ ILARIO. 12mo, $1.00. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, M.P., F.R.S. 
THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE, THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. 
And the Wonders of the World we live In. | By Sir Joun Luspock, M.P., F.R.S., LL.D., 
By Sir Joun Lussock, M.P., F.R.S. With author of ‘‘ Flowers, Fruits, and Leaves,” 
numerous Illustrations and full-page Plates. etc. New Edition, Uniform with “ The 
Uniform with the new edition of ‘‘ The Beauties of Nature,” 12mo, cloth gilt, 
Pleasures of Life.’’ 12mo, cloth gilt, gilt $1.25. 


top, $1.50. 
STUDENT AND SINGER. 


Reminiscence of CHARLES SANTLEY. With two portraits. Written by himself. 12mo, cloth, $2.25. 


STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC. 
HECTOR BERLIOZ, ROBERT SCHUMANN, RICHARD WAGNER. 
By W. H. Hapow, M.A. 12mo, cloth gilt. With Portraits. $2.25. 


EDWARD BURNE-JONES. 


A Record and Review. By MALCOLM BELL. This volume contains a large number of repro- 
ductions of the artist’s works, selected not merely from exhibited aan but. from 
sources unavailable to the general public; and a complete list of his works. Super- 
royal 4to, bound in buckram, gilt top, $20. 


JUMP TO GLORY JANE. 


By Gzorce Merepitu. Edited and arranged ” HARRY QUILTER, with forty-four designs 
invented, drawn and written by LAwRENCE HousMAN, 12mo, bound in parchment. $2.00. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


THE GIRLS AND I. STORIES FROM THE GREEK 


By Mrs, MotzswortH. Author of ‘‘Carrots,” COMEDIANS. 
‘*Nurse Hetherdale’s Story,” etc. Illus- | By Rev. ALFRED J. CHurcH. With sixteen 
trated by L. Lestiz Brooke. 16mo, $1.25. colored illustrations. Uniform with ‘‘ The 


. Burning of Rome,” etc. 12mo, $1.00. 
ST. DUNSTAN’S CLOCK. ADRIFT IN A GREAT CITY. 


A Story of 1666. By E, WARD, author of ‘‘A | A story by M. E. WINCHESTER, author of “A 
Pair of Originals.” With illustrations. Nest of Sparrows.” With illustrations by 
tamo, cloth, $1.50. G. P. Jacoms-Hoop. 12mo, cloth, gilt, 


$1.50. . 
THE SIEGE OF NORWICH | THE GREAT WORLD'S FARM. 
CASTLE, By SELINA GAYE, author of the ‘‘ World’s Lum- 
A story of the Last Struggle against the Con- ber Room,” With a preface by G. S. Bout- 
meror. By M. M. BLAKg. With illustra- Ger, F.L.S., etc. 12mo, with illustrations, 
tons by theauthor. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. $1.50. 


THE DRYBURGH EDITION OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


To be completed in 25 volumes, [Illustrated with 250 wood engravings, specially drawn by emi- 
ment artists. 

Subscribers names are now being received by all booksellers and by the publishers. Each volume 
will be promptly delivered monthly as published. 

Vor. I. Waverley, Illustrated by CHARLES Green. Price, $1.25. Mow ready. 

ay Large Paper Limited Edition, on Hand-made Paper. For price apply to the booksellers, 
































Sir DAnrEL Witson’s Mew Book, 8vo, $4.00 
The Lost Atlantis, and other 


Ethnographic Studies. By Sir DANtEL 
Witson, President of the University of 
Toronto. 8vo. $4.00. 





New Edition. Just Published. $2.50. 
Hereditary Genius. An _ in- 


Fg” into its laws and consequences, 
y Francis GALTON, F.R.S. 8vo, cloth, ° 
0. 


$2.50. 





Nature Series. New Volume. 


Experimental Evolution, Lec- 
tures delivered in the School of Art and 
Science, University Hall, Edinburgh. By 
Henry De Varicny, D.Sc., Demonstrator 
in the Paris Museum D’Histoire Natur- 
elle. Nature Series. 12mo, $1.50. 





Metal Colouring and Bronzing. 


By ArTtHuR H. Horns, author of 
‘* Practical Metallurgy,” etc. 16mo, $1.10. 


The Problem of Reality. Be- 


ing Outline Suggestions for a Philosophi- 
cal Reconstruction. By E. BELForT BAx, 
author of ‘‘The Religious Socialism.” 
12mo, cloth, 90 cents. 





Primer of Domestic Economy. 


By EpiTH A. BARNETT and H. C. O’NEIL. 
18mo, cloth, 35 cents. 





The Story of Kaspar Hauser, 
from Authentic Records. By E1izABeTH 
E, Evans. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 





Fragments of the Greek Comic 
Poets. With Renderings in English 
Verse. By F. A. PaAtey, LL.D. 16mo, 
cloth, 90 cents. 





French Dialogues. A System- 
atic Introduction to the Grammar and 
Idiom of Spoken French. By Jon. Storm, 
LL.D. Intermediate Course. Authorized 
English Edition by Gzo. MACDONALD. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Macmillan & Co.'s Illustrated Catalogue of Holiday Gift Books will be sent free by mail to any address on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Literature ; 
Wright's “‘ Man and the Glacial Period” * 

IN THIS CONTRIBUTION to the International Scientific 
Series, Prof. Wright has the singular. advantage, for an 
author, of combining in one work the two most fascinating 
subjects of modern scientific study—the ‘ great ice-age’ and 
the question of the antiquity of man. It has now become 
apparent that the populations of northern America and 
north-western Europe are living in the midst of the relics of 
a great glacial epoch, which has refashioned the whole sur- 
face of their countries in a manner that influences and must 
probably continue to influence their destinies while the 
earth endures. It is also evident that the first appearance 
of man on the globe is connected, or at least synchronous, 
with this epoch, to such an extent as to make it necessary 
to treat the two subjects together. Mr. Wright has already 
dealt with them both in his recent very successful work on 
‘The Ice-Age in North America,’ which has brought him a 
high and well-merited reputation in both continents. His 
present volume, though less in compass, is wider in its 
scope, dealing with Europe as well as America, and compre- 
hending also the glacial relics of the southern hemisphere. 

It is impossible in our necessarily brief notice to follow 
the author in this wider field of research. But the results of 
his inquiries may be briefly stated, and must be deemed 

_ very interesting. In few words it may be said that the ten- 
dency of recent scientific investigations has been to modify 
largely the conclusions of Lyell and his contemporaries, 
and to diminish very greatly the assumed age of our earth 
and the supposed antiquity of the human race. The com- 
putations current fifty years ago carried the origin of life 
upon the globe back to a period of not less than five hun- 
dred millions of years. The calculations of the best as- 
tronomers and physicists of our time reduce the term to less 
than thirty millions; and some authorities will not allow 
more than a third of that period. Lyell fixed the close of 
the glacial epoch in North America at about a hundred 
thousand years ago, Modern geologists find it only some 
seven or eight thousand years remote. The earliest assured 
evidences of the existence of man on our continent do not 
go back beyond that period. In Europe the data are not 
so Clear, and estimates vary from seven thousand to twenty 
thousand years, or even more. It does not seem likely, 
however, that the ice-cap can have passed away from one con- 
tinent, in its temperate latitudes, very much sooner than 
from the other. 

A point on which our author does not touch is deserving 
of notice in connection with this question, Philologists are 
of opinion that the earliest inscribed monuments of Egypt 
and Mesopotamia go back to a date about five thousand 
years before the Christian era, or nearly seven thousand 
years ago. Civilization of some sort must certainly have pre- 
ceded for a considerable time the invention of an alphabet. 
It seems, therefore, highly probable that great civilized 
states existed in northern Africa and south-western Asia at 
a time when a large part of northern and western Europe 


*Man and the Glacial Period. By G. Frederick Wright. With an ix 
coder ten. Prof. Henry W. Haynes. Pay ae ied. $1.75. ay ae 
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was buried under a vast glacial mass, along whose southern 
border dwelt a few shivering tribes of ‘ paleolithic ’ men, in 
the same position in which the scattered bands of Eskimo 
still dwell along the shores of ice-capped Greenland. The 
question naturally arises as to the relation which these two 
contemporary populations, the civilized and the savage, bore 
to one another. Did the latter represent the earliest or 
primitive race of men, or were they merely degraded out- 
casts from a higher race and a more favored region, from 
which they had wandered or been expelled into colder 
climes and harder surroundings, where they had become 
degenerate alike in body and in mind? Prof. Wright ex- 
presses no opinion on this point, unless it be such as we ma 
gather from his reference Gat page 281) to ‘the extinct ani- 
mals which accompanied man in his earliest occupations of 
Europe and America.’ This expression leaves room for 
supposing that in his view the earliest and truly primeval 
men may have had their original abode in some other part 
of the globe; and certainly the latest evidence tends strongl 
to sustain this view. If, as Mr. Wright and the French 
archeologists in general seem to suppose, the earliest inhabi- 
tants of Europe were men of the so-called ‘ Canstadt 
race,’ represented by the osseous relics, low-browed and 
squat-figured, of the Neanderthal and Spy caverns, it be- 
comes a highly significant fact that, according to the late 
distinguished anthropologist,M. de Quatrefages—the highest 
authority on such a point—a precisely similar race in all the 
physical peculiarities which can be determined from the 
skeleton has been lately found among the aborigines of 
South Australia, No one will imagine these Australian 
savages to be other than the degenerate offspring of some 
higher Oriental or African race; and the strong presump- 
tion is that the same description will apply to this Neander- 
thal or Canstadt race of early Europe. They bore, we may 
infer, the same relation to the true ‘primitive men’ of 
northern Africa or south-western Asia that the diminutive 
Shetland horses or the stunted oxen of Madeira and the 
Canary Islands bear to the nobler animals -of their several 
species, 

As an authoritative and trustworthy summary of the latest 
conclusions of science on the subjects of which it treats, 
presenting all the important facts and evidence clearly and im- 
partially, and eschewing all dubious theories, Prof. Wright's 
book deserves the highest commendation. Equal credit is 
due to the style and temper in which Prof. Haynes 
discusses the evidence that has led some eminent anthro- 
pologists to admit the existence of man in the tertiary 
era. His decision, after a careful examination of all the 
data, is that ‘further and better evidence ’ is required before 
we can accept a conclusion which is so little in accord with 
better established deductions of zodlogical science, 





Gouin’s Language-Teaching * 

THERE Is AN attraction about every proposed new method 
of learning, as there is about every new remedy for disease. 
Ignorance, in fact, is felt to be, in a way, a meptal malady ; 
and as it is one to which we all confess ourselves subject, 
the specifics for subduing it appeal to the general conscious- 
ness of defect and need. Moreover, as there has really 
been a steady progress in the medicinal or sanitary art, so 
it is certain that there has been equally a progress in the 
arts of teaching and acquiring knowledge; and thus the 
ready welcome of new methods is not unreasonable, 

Much that is said in the well-written preface of the trans- 
lator, Mr, Howard Swan, concerning the method propounded 
by Prof. Gouin for instruction in foreign languages, is un-~ 
deniably just ; and much, on the other hand, must be pro- 
nounced altogether beyond the mark. Mr. Swan is of 
opinion that the work which he has assisted in translating 
might be aptly entitled ‘ The Gift of Languages, and How 
to Acquire It, being an investigation into Linguistic 


* of Teachi: d Stud Francis Gouin, Translated 
AS F weed sores Lange, Baul, $2.25. Charles Scribner's 
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’; and he asks whether, if the ‘gift for lan- 
’ is once proved to be a method, and not an abstruse 
faculty of the mind, inherited or acquired, there will not 
be similar reason for holding ‘that the gift for calculation, 
for drawing, for music, may be methods’? This is a ques- 
tion which can only be answered in the affirmative by one 
who holds that all minds are naturally alike in their facul- 
ties. It brings Mr. Gouin’s system perilously near to the 
notions of medical empirics, who hold that all bodily con- 
stitutions and affections are alike, and that the application 
which cures one patient, whether it be hydropathy or mas- 
sage or electrical shock, will cure all. To do Prof. Gouin 
justice, his own claim is by no means so large. Originally 
it consisted merely in urging that a foreign language should 
be learned by a grown person on the system by which every 
child learns its own language, that is, by the ear, and not by 
the eye. The grammar and dictionary should be put aside, 
not merely as useless aids, but rather as pernicious obstruc- 
tions; and the learner should depend entirely on oral 
teaching. Mr. Gouin is certainly not the first to suggest 
this method. His merit is to have advocated it with a per- 
sistency, a system, a strength of reasoning, and a practical 
efficiency, superior to any which have been compassed by 
others. Of course the method is one which adds immensely 
to the attainments and the labor demanded from the teacher. 
The difference, in fact, is precisely that which exists between 
teaching geology from books in the schoolroom and train- 
ing the pupils under the skies by actual field-work. This is 
the modern and true system. Prof. Gouin’s claim to our 
confidence is founded on the fact that he brings the method 
of language-instruction into harmony with the latest and 
best methods of scientific teachin 
There are, of course, hundreds, and indeed thousands, 
of teachers who are already pursuing this method, to a 
greater or less extent, not with philosophical intention, but 
with practical effect. Every French nursery-governess is 
an instructress on the Gouin system. On the other hand, 
the assumption on which Prof, Gouin’s work and the theory 
of his translator are founded—that there does not exist a 
ial faculty for language, which can in many cases largely 
se with all oral teaching, and enable a learner to gain 
a knowledge of a foreign tongue from books, with no other 
instruction than such as is needed for the pronunciation— 
is contradicted by numberless instances. The most famous 
exaniple, perhaps, is that of Magliabecchi, who could con- 
verse fluently in many tongues, which he had learned almost 
entirely by that method. Most travellers who have been 
much about the world have met with self-taught students 
who could reply readily to them in languages thus acquired 
The most striking evidence of all is furnished by the arti- 
ficial and very complex Volapttk, which is entirely a book 
language, and ‘which thousands of persons have learned to 
read, write and speak by their own unaided studies. 





“ Play in Provence.” * 
PROVENCE is a prolongation of Italy, a link of gold be- 
tween Spain and her sister peninsula, a sunny, chalky, grapy 
land full of olives and vineyards, of rich lights and softened 


shadows, of tender poetry and glowing passion, Firét to- 


settle on its Mediterranean verge were the sun-loving 
Greeks, who dropped in one day about the great curving 
bay, which grew first into the Phoczean Massilia, and then, 
after the lapse of countless generations, into Celtic, Roman, 
Romanesque, and finally Provencal, Marseilles (adding an 
y and an sin the course of its transformations). A noisy, 
gay, singing and dancing Greco-Roman life built its hum- 
pd hive there ; there the Roman legions grew brown and 
gilten-cheaked in their sunny quarters; Cesar and Pompey 

led there in the ancient fashion ; Dukes of Aquitaine 
cod Eaptiteanis, Visigothic kings and wandering vandals 
touched and figured in brief comedy or tragedy fora longer 
or shorter time on its happy shores; and there, in this 


—__ 
© Play Series of Sketches Written and Drawn by Joseph and 
Riisabelh Robins Pennell. “brso, The Century Co. 
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ensoleiliée Provence, at Arles and Nimes and Avignon, grew 
up wonderful Roman amphitheatres and aqueducts, papal 
palaces, and picturesque medieval donjons, and castles of 
good King Réné and his poetizing cavaliers crowned the 
heights and frowned only at bad verses and mistaken quan- 
tities, This great southeastern slice of France was pecul- 
iarly fitted to growing a warm, cultured, poetical, sweet- 
tempered civilization, tinted like a peach with rosy health, 
full as its own olives of oil and wealth, fond of jousts and 
books, delighting in regattas on its magnificent Rhone, and 
passionate for gladiators and bulls in its great sanded 
arenas, In this tropic land were born and reared those 
charming Provengal troubadours, Mistral and Jasmin; 
thence came the bold metaphor-loving Theophile Gautier, 
the’ garrulous Thiers, the gorgeous Hugo, the matchless 
Mirabeau and Daudet; and there grew up those gay tales 
which Marguerite of Navarre gathered into the ‘ Heptame- 
ron.’ Poor indeed would French literature be without this 
sunny side, this side of song and music and serenade, the 
side which Raynoward studied so lovingly, Bartsch illus- 
trated, and King Harry of Navarre lived. 

It is this side of many-sided France that Mr. and Mrs, 
Pennell now turn their untiring feet to—pilgrims not of 
shrines and saints but of pencils and pictures, arch-illus- 
trators of happy scenes and landscapes, lovers of tumbled 
and disheyelled churches, dejected castles, and illumined 
mountain lines. Provence under their eyes and fingers gives 
up its picturesque ghosts of inns and bridges, of towers and 
chateaux, of ruins and remembrances: their pages fairly 
sprout pictures and germinate souvenirs; pictorial bits run 
riot betwixt the letter-press; bulls are baited and the faran- 
dole is danced up and down the narrow pages. One side 
floats a regatta of beflagged and be-oared Provengal boats; 
another reveals the antique ellipse of a pagan amphitheatre, 
the columns of a monumental forum, or the vistas of a road 
glimmering white down its pillared poplars. Here is Avig- 
non perched upon its papal eminence, as we saw it when 


‘John Stuart Mill lived there and meditated on the ‘ rights’ 


of women : a high, grave, reverend town with a delicious 
garden hung over the huge scythe of the flowing Rhone; 
yonder is the Land of Tartarin, bright with flounced and 
furbelowed peasants, with church doors ever open and - 
harmless gasconade (in the land of Gascony) forever going 
on. Daudet’s mill crowns a hillside; the ‘dead waters’ of 
Aignes-Mortes are margined by a dark silhouette of turrets 
and battlements suggestively outlined in black and white; 
the scenes of ‘ Mirdio’ (so aptly rendered by Miss Preston) 
and of Jasmin’s poems lie around, and the games of medi- 
zval tournament and floral sport need but a faint sesame 
to bring them to vivid resurrection in this unchanged land. 
Thus it is France dovetails, through its soft Southern scenery, 
its musical pasois, its Romanesque architecture, its Roman 
tongue, into sensuous delightful Italy, into actual and ideal- 
ized Rome. 





Down the Danube * 


Two INTERESTING books have just appeared, which de- 
scribe the voyage of a * fleet’ of canoes from the head- 
waters to the mouth of the Danube. This expedition, 
undertaken in the summer of 1891, was originated by an 
expert canoeist, ‘whose canoe-voyages in this country, the 
West India Islands, and in parts of Europe other than the 
Danubian districts had convinced him that the traveller 
who was able to carry with him his bed, his food, his library 
and his clothing, without exhausting his physical powers, 
was well equipped for learning something new.’ Upon the 
originator of the enterprise was to devolve the literary part 
of the expedition, and his descriptive and historical book 
was to be illustrated by the two artist friends who accom- 
ao him, one of whom joyfully anticipated the pursuit of 

is favorite study of botany, while the other indulged visions 


* 1, The Danube, from the Black Forest to the Black Sea. F. D. Millet, 
IMustrated by the author and Alfred Parsons. $2.50, Harper & . Be 
and Politics nthe Danube. By Poultney Bigelow. Charles L. Webster & 
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with regard to explorations in the field of philology. The 
‘ Admiral’ of the fleet, having exhausted all the time at his 
disposal, was obliged to leave the party at the Iron Gates ; 
and the original plan with regard to the division of labor 
was never carried out. The trip, however, was by no means 
unfruitful, for both the Admiral (Mr. Bigelow) and his 
friend the philologist (Mr. Millet) have furnished most in- 
teresting descriptions of the scenery and racial types found 
along the great European highway. As might be expected, 
the most interesting features of that part of the voyage 
made before the loss of the Admiral are described in both 
books. Thus the launching of the canoes, the passage of 
the rapids of the upper Danube, the camp at the birthplace 
of the author of ‘Die Wacht am Rhein,’ the explosion of 
the coffee-machine invented by the original chef of the 
party (who was thereupon degraded to the position of 
second dish-washer and scullery-boy), the curious custom 
observed in the Bavarian town of Vohburg, where virtue is 
rewarded by the paying of 50 guldens (about $25) to each 
maiden of blameless reputation upon her marriage—all 
these and other points which would naturally produce a 
lasting impression upon the minds of the two authors are 
referred to by both. But there are not enough points in 
common in the two books to lessen the interest of the reader 
in the one taken up last; in fact, the interest of the last 
volume read is rather augmented than otherwise by the very 
element of similarity, for familiar scenes and incidents are 
viewed from a different standpoint and in a different light. 

In ‘The Danube from the Black Forest to the Black Sea’ 
(x) Mr. Millet has given a most fascinating account of the 
journey of 1775 miles through Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Servia, Bulgaria, Roumania and Russia—a journey occupy- 
ing eleven weeks and one day from start to finish. The 
author and the botanist have joined forces in illustrating 
the book and the result is a most pleasing series of pictures 
of the natural and artificial features and of the different 
types of humanity met with in the districts traversed. The 
author’s spirit is so essentially artistic that one cannot help 
sympathizing with his implied feeling of regret that some of 
the districts of the Beautiful Blue Danube should have been 
invaded by railroads and steamboats and that its romantic 
stretches should here and there be spanned by modern 
bridges. Where so few faults can be found with a book it 
is perhaps ungracious to call attention to any. It may be 
said, however, that the following sentence in explanation of 
the party’s enjoyment of the luscious melons at Vukovar is 
apt to be a little startling until the reader’s sober second 
sta grasps the true meaning :—‘ Whoever has seen the 
Southern negro busy with a watermelon may be able to im- 
agine our satisfaction at the quality of the fruit found,’ etc. ; 
and that there is a slight inaccuracy of language on page 
280, where it is stated that ‘each side of the irregular equi- 
lateral triangle bounded by the Kilia and Saint George’s 
arms and the sea-coast measures about fifty miles in a 
straight line,’ etc. 

Although obliged to leave his fleet at the Iron Gates, Mr. 
Bigelow had gathered enough material during his voyage to 
form a most readable book. As the title indicates, ‘ Pad- 
dies and Politics Down the Danube’ (2) touches on the as- 
pect of political affairs in the Danubian countries, with 

reference to the attitude of Russia towards Ger- 
many and of Russia and the German Emperor towards the 
states along the lower Danube. The political opinions of 
the author are especially interesting from. the authenticity 
and variety of the sources to which he has had access, His 
account of the weakness of the Turkish rule in Bulgaria and 
of the strong feeling in Hungary against the Jews is most 
instructive, All may not share in his opinion that Germany 
is the bulwark of civilization mst barbarism, yet the 
evident sincerity of his views and the frankness with which 


’ they are expressed entitle them to respectful consideration. 
A characteristic feature of the author’s descriptions of his 
trip ig #0 the Danube and of the places, things, and people 


an enthusiasm, a dash, a vigor all his qwn, A bril- 
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liant description is given of the ¢schardasch, or Hun 
national dance, and a charming account of the hospitality 
of the Magyars and of the beauty, refinement and culture 
of the Magyar women. The book is illustrated by the 
author, and is published as one of Mr. Arthur Stedman’s 
Fiction, Fact and Fancy Series. - 

It is probable that no two books recently published con- 
tain more varied information than those under considera- 
tion. In them the philologist, the botanist, the artist, the 
sportsman, and above all the tourist who wishes to visit 
scenes beyond the beaten track of European travel, will find 
much of interest. 





Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ French Eton ” * 

Dr. ARNOLD’s great academy at Rugby was a revolution- 
ary institution in many ways—it treated boys as boys, as 
human beings, not as chickens or turkeys to be stuffed with 
highly spiced and unwholesome food, then to be turned 
loose as intellectual dyspeptics on the public. ‘Reverence 
is due even to boys,’ said the ancient aphorism, and the 
most reverential part of a boy was, according to Dr. Ar- 
nold, not his intellect, not his body, but body and soul to- 
gether welded in inseparable health in a golden equipoise. 
of equal development, each a pinion necessary to its mate 
in order to bear up the soul in its swift and spiritual flight. 

The aim of Dr. Arnold's distinguished son was the same 
as the father’s, though the son resembles the father in his 
methods only as a Toledo blade resembles Excalibur. 
Where the father shone, the son flashed; where the 
son theorized the father acted. Rugby, with all its 
humane and noble impulses and exemplars, was the child 
of the one; a series of eloquent essays on educational re- 
form was the result, the child, of the other, English educa- 
tional reform has largely dated from these illustrious kins- 
men whose minds were so full of love of boys and of true 
knowledge. Twenty-eight years have elapsed since *A 
French Eton’ was published, with its admirable object of 
showing how French middle-class education is conducted, 
and how far its machinery is set in motion by the State, 
The precise, clear-cut, mathematically adjusted mind of 
Matthew Arnold delighted in the precise, clear-cut, 
mathematically adjusted mind of France and its operations 
in education, literature and government. The Englishman 
selected the Lycée of Toulouse—the most influential out- 
side of Paris—for his text, and preached a finished sermon 
on education deduced*from the example of the French 
school. There he found education cheap, comprehensive, 
rational, under State control, with all its parts nicely dove- 
tailed into each other, all the teachers duly certificated, all 
the mechanism propelled by gentle but inflexible impulsion 
from Paris ; a school full of busy boys, like busy bees, laying 
up their store of knowledge under competent masters, an 
this knowledge not one-sided, not classical, not mathematical 
but inclusive of science and literature, in well-digested, 
proportions; and cheap withal, typically French, therefore 
typically wn-British. How different was all this from the 
condition of things at the ‘ College of the Blessed Mary at 
Eton,’ with its crammings of classics, its turbulent boy-life, 
ité monstrous expensiveness, its waste of the finest years of 
a boy’s life! ‘A French Eton’ shows what, in Matthew Ar- 
nold’s opinion, an Eton ought to be; its cutting but cour- 
teous phrases, its incisive but velvety language put in strik- 
ing juxtaposition the English and the French methods of 
treating a boy; the one, a trifle Spartan-like, it may be, the 
other altogether Sybarite. 

One essay, however, would not exhaust the subject, so 
Mr. Arnold pursued the subject in ‘Higher Schools and 
Universities of France,’ making a careful examination of 
the whole system, and at once silencing the opinion that a 

oet cannot be practical, This study, appearing in 1868, 
had a wide influence in its day and deserves reprinting 
along with ‘A French Eton,’ Its defect is its desire for 


*A French Eton, etc. Schools and Universities in France. By Matthew Ar- 
pold. $1.75. Macmillan & Co. 









































state regulation of education, and interference which tends 
to make education a species of intellectual tyranny imposed 
willy-nilly upon the plastic mind. Once caught in the com- 
plicated wheel-work of statecraft, education loses its free- 
dom of action, its spontaneous development, its natural, 
untrammelled growth. 





“France Under the Regency” * 


In THESE closely-printed pages is to be found a most 
enchanting picture of those years which are perhaps the 
least-known of any between the accession of Louis XIV. 
and the succession of Louis XVI. The introductory chap- 
ters, which deal mainly with the men and the reign of Louis 
le Grand, are not the least interesting portion of the work. 
The chapter devoted to Colbert is especially valuable. The 
methods of this great financier, his success and his failure, 
his influence with the King, his use of the principle of 
protection and its effect upon the prosperity of France, con- 
stitute an instructive commentary upon the practices and 
the theories of the century. Mr. Perkins has the gift of stating 
plainly what he wishes to say. His account of the War of 
the Spanish Succession is amply illustrative of this. Ina 
few pages he has concentrated, and that in an attractive 
way, what in the works of some historians is drearily spread 
over spaces which seem endless, and which are, truthfully 
speaking, wearisome as they are long, The author does not 
take into any especial favor the popular views of certain 
actors in the drama of the seventeenth century in France. 
He believes that the devil is not always so black as he is 
painted. To his view, Dubois was by no means the worst 
man who ever lived ; in fact, he was, as things went in that 
time, a fairly good man. Mme, de Maintenon was com- 

letely virtuous. She consulted her best interests by resist- 
ing the all-fascinating sovereign, and in return for this good- 
ness became his legal wife. The character of Louis le 
Grand is drawn with much skill, and perhaps with more 
truth. He is not the profligate spendthrift that the writers 
inspired by the Revolution tried to make him out. He isa 
man with many failings, but with the kingly attributes de- 
veloped to the highest degree. We are pleased that Mr. 
Perkins takes this view of him, because it coincides with our 
own long-cherished opinion. In the description of the life 
of the Regency he reaches a high pitch of brilliancy :— 

The companions of his pleasure were not numerous. Perhaps 
a dozen men who combined wit with recklessness, irreverence and 
obscenity; a few women, generally attractive, always profligate— 
among whom his own daughter was often found, and some dancer 
or er from the opera,—usually made up the party at the sup- 
pers of the Palais Royal. At these famous orgies there was much 
wit and more vulgarity. Ceremony was laid aside. The guests 
hel themselves, for their conduct and conversation were too 

to be witnessed by servants. The one who could tell the 
most scandalous story, or could devise the most profane jest, was 
most applauded. An decency was banished. At one supper the 
foes Me, of Paris was rehearsed. Mme. de Parabere represented 
uno; Mme. d’Averne, Minerva; and the Duchess of Berry took 
the part of Venus. The lack of costume was entirely classical. 
The license grew more unbridled as the evening went on. Before 
it was over, most of the company were intoxicated. There was 
rarely a night that Orleans himself did not get stupidly drunk. 


The night ended in a scene of drunken debauchery, such as might 
be witnessed in the lowest haunts of vice. 


This is only one example of the strong writing which 
characterizes the last one hundred pages of the volume. We 
recommend the work to the reading and reflection of all. 





Ed«cational Literature 

AMERICAN EDITOR: find an easy Golconda in Erckmann-Cha- 
train, those names so long amicably hyphened together, but at 
last miserably divorced by jealousy and lawsuit. It was not thus 
with Beaumont and Fletcher or Besant and Rice. Be this as it 
may, ‘ Madame Thérése ’ does not suffer by the dissolution of the 
copartnership, but has been made into an excellent reading-book 
the notes and editorial supervision of Mr. G. W. Rollins of the 
Latin School. The delightful Alsatians are parted for- 


git Pete te Rageey. By James Breck Perkins. $2. Houghton, Mifflin 
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ever; one is dead, the other lives; but their works do follow them 
and afford harmless delight to thousands, Why should sensation- 
loving teachers select Zola’s filth for their classes when they have 
access to this charming library of romances written by men in- 
stinct with love of purity and country, of the French Revolution 
and true republicanism? (70 cts. Ginn & Co.)——‘ LE FRANGCOIS 
PRATIQUE’ is a new text-book designed to teach the Gallic tongue 
and emanating from the busy brain of M. Paul Bercy. To him 
we already owe four or five excellent little books for children and 

own folks and an edition of Malot’s ‘Sans Famille.’ The*work 

fore us is all in French, and is based on the so-called conversa- 
tional or ‘natural’ method. Each lesson ends with a guestion- 
naire with which the indefatigable author plies his pupil to the 
bitter end of thirty-five chapters, and if, after this inquisition, he 
be not imbued with French, his case is hopeless indeed and a liv- 
ing interrogation-point would do him no good. The questions in- 
Clude a little of everything in heaven above, in the earth beneath, 
and in the waters under the earth; and anecdotes, reading- lessons, 
and travel-talk vary the journey. ($1. Wm. R. Jenkins.)——‘LE 
CHANT DU CYGNE’ is one of George Ohnet’s novelettes repub- 
lished in the well-known series of Contes Choisis. Seventeen of 
these are now before the public at 25 cents each, together with 
nineteen or twenty select romances at 60 cents; all highly com- 
mendable in spite of occasional misprints. There is no excuse 
for using tainted or questionable French novels with this double 
series to select from. (Wm. R. Jenkins.)——-THE SAME MAY be 
said, with the same emphasis, of D. C. Heath & Co,’s numerous 
Modern Language publications. ‘Esther,’ Racine’s great Biblical 
drama, annotated by I. H. B. Spiers, is the last issue of this ener- 
getic house. It is based upon Paul Mesnard’s exhaustive work 
on Racine in Régnier’s Grands Ecrivains de la France. (25 cts.) 





MAGILL’s ‘Reading French Grammar’ is a short method of 
learning the language, based on Leibnitz’s remark: ‘Qui apprend 
avec méthode, retient avec certitude.’ Its leading object is to 
introduce the student toa good reading knowledge of the language 
in the shortest time possible. ‘Le verbe, c’est la langue,’ quoth 
the old maxim ; accordingly the reader is ore 4 immediately, 
willy nilly, into the verb, and is allowed to catch breath, later, in 
more leisurely discussions of article, noun, adjective and pronoun. 
Simple reading exercises are then taken up. There is no pronun- 
ciation, no written exercise: the student is simply ‘rushed’ on in 
his reading, and left later to the barbarous manuals for accent 
and orthoépy. What he picks up of these trifles must fall from 
the lips of the native Frenchman who is supposed to teach him. 
Votla/ (60 cts. Phila.: Christopher Sower Co.——-SCHOENHOF’S 
‘English-French Conversation Dictionary’ Meas sr by R. 
= ke) contains a happy idea happily executed—an alphabetical 
ist of useful tourist and travel-phrases squeezed into a tiny 
volume that goes easily into one’s waistcoat-pocket. It is based 
on Meyer’s ‘Sprachfiihrer,’ and includes a comprehensive and 
serviceable collection of words and sentences useful in a foreign 
journey, and serving both as ramemer and dictionary to the per- 
plexed or the uninitiated. ith this mastered, one can chatter 
merrily with waiter or chambermaid, te or postman, 
custom-house officer or ser her, and its tables of auxiliary 
and irregular verbs, its French-English vocabulary and its notes 
sr it a most useful little manual. (Boston: Carl Schoen- 

of.) 





‘GOETHE’S MEISTERWERKS,’ being Selections from Goethe’s 
Poetical and Prose Works, ‘for School and Home,’ edited by W. 
Bernhardt, is a capital introduction to the masterpieces of Goethe 
in prose and poetry, and contains about forty selections from the 
epic, lyric, dramatic and prose works of the poet. An interestin 
feature of this anthology is its quotations from the opinions 
standard English and American critics of Goethe (after the fashion 
set by Dr, Furness in the Variorum Shakespeare), such as Carlyle, 
Bayard Taylor, Boyesen, Lewes and Emerson. The text is based 
on Goedeke’s critical edition; omitted passages are summarized in 
commentaries taken from Vilmar, Viehoff, Dintzer, Litiben and 
others; and brief notes at the end explain difficult words or pas- 
sages. As a Goethe reading: book the volume is quite invaluable, 
and we await with impatience similar volumes on Schiller, Lessing 
and Heine. ($1.60. D.C. Heath & Co.)——‘ Tuk DIALECT OF 
HARTLAND’ is one of the instructive publications put forth by 
the English Dialect Society. It treats of the words and idioms 
found in Devon, and contains a map of the district. The author 
Mr. R. P. Chope, supplements Mr. Elworthy’s ‘West Somerset 
Word-book’ with this pamphlet, which is far too dear (nearly $2). 
ok tae gp = og often Americanisms, as ya 
ugly=-nasty, underhand, werrye-weary, etc. (7s. 6d, 

aul, Trench, Triibner & Co.) 
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WE HAD SUPPOSED the era of ponderous English grammars 
forever past or forever relegated to the realms of ichthyosaur or 
megatherium ; bat here, in ‘The English Language and English 
Grammar,’ Mr. S. Ramsey presents us one in octavo form, weigh- 
ing several pounds, not to speak of other ponderous pretensions. 
It is work discursive in style, voluminous rather than luminous 
in discussion, old-fashioned in some of its methods (as in accent- 
ing the second vowel of Anglo-Saxon double vowels), and occa- 
sionally inaccurate in its English (see Prefaee, line 20); but it is 
crowded with information for those who have time and strength 
to use the book without the aid of a dictionary-holder. Mr. 
Ramsey is familiar with Ellis, Bell, Morris, Whitney, Mitzner and 
others. ($3. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) ——‘ AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR’ 
is a careful working over by Mrs. S. E. H. Lockwood of Prof. 
Whitney's ‘Essentials of English Grammar,’ with a new arrange- 
ment, additional exercises and simplified methods adapted to 
younger pupils. All who know the ‘ Essentials’ think it an ad- 
mirable little work, and any further work built upon it, especially 
under Prof. Whitney's supervision, must be admirable, too. Mrs. 
Lockwood has compiled an easy, practical text-book, of superior 
attractions and logical arrangement, which cannot but appeal toa 
large clientéle. (80cts. Ginn & Co,) 


‘ SUNSHINE,’ by Amy Johnson, LL.A., is one of th ttempts to 
teach science as a serics of fairy-tales, which to be really success- 
ful would require not only the knowledge which Miss Johnson has, 
but the style of a Kingsley or a Hawthorne, which we are com- 
pelled to say she has not. The book is, it appears, the outcome 
of talks with her pupils, which we are ready to believe were very 
successful, but there is a great deal of difference between read- 
ing and talking, or even lecturing, and we are of the opinion that 
the book might be cut down by one-third without loss. Still, it 
describes in untechnica] language a great many interesting experi- 
ments; it is well illustrated, and much of what it contains is not 
ordinarily to be found in books for children, We may say, there- 
fore, that it is a useful work of its sort, though laid out on what we 
believe to be a mistaken theory—v7z., that facts can be made more 
— by being mixed up with commonplace fancies. ($1.75. 

acmillan & Co.)\——‘ SHORT STUDIESIN BOTANY,’ by Harriet C 
Cooper, seems designed to give small children some idea of what 
is meant by classing plants in families. The relationships of the 
rose, dandelion, pea, oak, mellon, pine, lily, grass, mint, nettle, the 
pitcher plants and the orchids are those treated of. The lessons 
are in the form of dialogues. There are good full-page illustra- 
tions and diagrams. ($1. T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 


‘THE HORTICULTURIST’S RULE-BOOK,’ by Prof. L. H. Bailey 
of the Cornell Experiment Station, of which a second edition has 
just been issued, is an exceedingly valuable compendium of infor- 
mation useful to gardeners, florists, fruit-growers and others. Be- 
ginning with insecticides and injurious insects, it not only touches 
a very large number of subjects immediately connected with the 
technical work of the men for whom it is intended, but gives con- 
cise information on such accessory matters as cements, paints, stan- 
dard and legal measures, postal regulations, weather-signs and mis- 
cellaneous statistics, The opening chapters and those on maturi- 
ties, yields and multiplication, fungicides and plant diseases, and 
seed tables and planting tables, are especially valuable and inter- 
esting. The enormous body of facts contained in this small book 
is presented clearly and briefly, while the authority of Prof. Bailey's 
name gives weight to its statements, which are necessary without 
justifying discussionin thetext. Itis unfortunate that in the table 
of names of fruits and vegetables in various languages this authorit 
should have sanctioned an occasional faulty translation by which 
the distinction between the trees and their fruits has not been ob- 
served. The book closes with a valuable glossary of horticultural 
terms and an index, which latter seems unfortunately to have 
been devised for the use of persons thoroughly acquainted with 
the contents of the chapters, rather than for the assistance of the 

nnmber who will use the book simply for reference. ($1. 
Rural Publishing Co.) 








Recent Fiction 

‘A FAMILY CANOE’ TRIP,’ by Florence Watters Snedeker, is 
the unpretentious narrative of three people who took their vaca- 
tion on the waters of Lakes George and Champlain. The style is 
light and graceful, and the itinerary interesting to those who have 
or contemplate taking such a trip, but we fancy that books 

of this description are chiefly valuable because they incite to like 
excursions. Just at present it is a style much in vogue in 
England, where, since Lady Brassey's voyages in the Sunbeam 
were recorded so entertainingly, everyone who makes a journey 
the least unusual commits it to print. It is needless to say that the 
success-of such books depends almost entirely upon the person- 
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ality of the writer, and very little upon the scenes described. In 
this instance Mrs. Snedeker ends her little volume with some valu- 
able hints on camping. (50c. Harper's Black and White Series,)— 
‘A TCHERKESSE PRINCE,’ by Mme. de Meissney, is a ‘ 4 
story of St. Petersburg life, evidently from the pen of one whose 
native tongue is English. The characters in the story have Rus- 
sian names and the manners and customs are Russian, likewise 
the —— situations ; but aside from these, the tempera 
ment, the sentiment, what Taine calls ‘the race influence,’ are not 
those of the crafty, tumultuous, half-barbaric ple of Eastern 
Europe. Perhaps this is somewhat due to the fact that the hero- 
ine is a Russo-American girl whose suitors, a Moslem prince and 
Russian officer, denationalize themselves as much as possible in 
order to win her favor. (De Wolfe, Fiske & Co.)—‘ A BiG STAKE,’ 
of Mrs, Robert Jocelyn, is a story of London and _—— country 
life in which people of breeding and position entangle themselves in 
the bramble-bush of love, scratching their (c+ in and out 
much as did old Grymes of ballad fame. The English is quot 
and the style smooth. (soc. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





Two RECENT NOVELS by Ossip Schubin have been done into 
English by Elise L. Lathrop. The first is ‘Felix Lanzberg’s Ex- 
piation ’ ($1), the other ‘The Hand of Destiny.’ Felix’s expiation 
consisted in his /e/o de se, though why he alone should be elected 
to this fate by a discriminating author is not entirely clear. The 
story, which runs easily along in its smooth translation, deals with 
a little group of peop e, of whom his sister Elsa is the central 
figure. She—an hysterical, nervous-headachey and over-souled 
sort of person—is married to an average flesh-and-blood young 
fellow, who strives to find his chief, if not his sole, happiness in 
sharing her megrims. Finally Felix marries a handsome coquette, 
between whom and Elsa's husband there is a lot of out-of-door 
sympathy. Then jealousy takes possession of Elsa’s soul, and 
trifles light as air afford her a limitless atmosphere of groundless 
misery, The crime that Felix had to expiate was a sort of double- 
barrelled one, compounded of forgery and violence, and the letter 
that he wrote before his suicide was very satisfactory to Elsa, to 
whom it was addressed. One fancies the poor husband loo 
at it over her shoulder and wishing it was his letter she was - 
ing instead of her brother's; but no, he only ‘drew the convul- 
sively sobbing woman to his breast,’ and the tale ends, Felix was 
well named. ‘The Hand of Destiny’ differs from the tale just 
mentioned, in that it deals with a larger coterie of characters, 
and is plenteously adorned with italicized French phrases @ Ja 
Ollendorff. Small-talk, leading up to inconsequential t y: 
closes the book, and leads us to imitate the text and ask, ‘ Pour- 
quoi?’ (Worthington Co.) 





‘Tue New Harry AND Lucy: A Story of the Boston of 
To-day,’ by Edward E, and Lucretia P. Hale, is the title of a book 
made up of letters giving a contemporaneous history of Boston - 
during the summer and autumn of 1891. These letters were 
originally published in 7e Commonwealth of Boston, where they 
awoke considerable interest, being the sober and satisfactory com- 
ment of two trusted minds upon current events. Much of the in- 
terest of the book depends ogre the freshness of the material, and 
though the writing is at all times fluent and animated in tone, 
many of the subjects, in the particular phase eri > are 
of the past. Nevertheless Dr. Hale and his sister have 
accomplished their task, which was to give faithful pictures of the 
period—primarily to interest the very people who were 
the material, and, lastly, to leave a record of events for a future 
chronicler to look back upon, This is all done through the 
medium of letters from two delightful young people, Harry Mer- 
ton and Lucy Sanford, and in using these two names, which give 
title to the book, the authors make graceful ee of 
their indebtedness to Miss Edgeworth, the author of the old 
‘ Harry and Lucy,’ and to Mr, Day, the author of that household 
treasure, ‘Sanford and Merton.’ ($1.25. Roberts Bros.) 


Tue Rev. S. BARING-GOULD is never so happily emp 
as when he is telling a perfectly impossible tale with such 
and judgment as to deceive the reader into believing that it is 
as true as truth. We think this mental delusion is accomplished 
the very great care with which the author draws his characters, 
is plot may be extravagant, his incidents improbable, his situa- 
tions the tricks of a nimble fancy; but whatever he writes there - 
is such an air of reality about his le that all pe do becomes 
plausible and appears actual, His latest sory, which is called 
‘ In the Roar of the Sea,’ is a description of the life and adventures 
of certain men who lived on the ish coast a hundred years 
ago, and were known as wreckers, Smuggling has always seemed 





a venial crime, because it takes such wit to be successful, and be- 
cause indirectly it produces a hardy set of sailors; but wrecking, 
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as practised a hundred years ago, was something fiendish. It was 

the custom to attach a lighted lantern tte band of adontens 

and then ae Ra yeh onee the —_ at a. Psd - -~ 
signal, the appearance of a vessel tacking t 

the ships were chen deceived as to their san aaa. 

and disaster followed. All this and more happens in this enter- 

taining book, and we sincerely recommend it to any one who wants 

to forget the xities of the real life of Bas | in a very delight- 

ful narrative of life long ago. (socts. National Book Co.) 


*CapT. Davy’s HONEYMOON,’ by Hall Caine, follows so closely 
the veritable traditions of Irish farce that it would be almost, but 
not entirely, true to say that there is nothing new in it, the sole ex- 
ception the mi scene—an incident told to illustrate how 
love may come in through the ears instead of through the eyes. 
Fancy a man and a maid occupied in the pastoral vocation of 
milking kine, he a brown one, she a white one, while in sportive 
and mood each directs the spurting lacteal fluid at the 
other, until, by reason of the maiden’s more perfect aim, the 
masculine milker receives ‘an earful’; and in the picture thus 
presented you have the exception which makes this tale, and 
would make any tale, ‘a new thing under the sun.’ The rest is 
poorer ODerid Quiggia, Nelly Kiny ie, Loi set Jonas . the 
cast 5 vig, nd, Jenny Crow, 
Willie Quarrie ay Quine; and after the customary mis- 
understandings and reconciliations, they all troop on the stage, and 

their eyes at the descending curtain, ($1. D. Appleton 

WAR UNDER WATER, translated by Mary J. Serrano, 
interminably long yarn, 4 /a Jules Verne, about a Danish 
invented an electrical submarine vessel in order to 
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commerce and aid in a general scheme of ven- 
in which all of Germany's constitutional enemies are en- 
are a lot of details and figures and measurements 
, and mention is made of all sorts of modern irtven- 
is tiresomely spun out, the story being thinner 
ent blanket, and hanging together just about as 
50 cts. Cassell Pub, Co.) 


New Books and New Editions 

Mr. WILLIAM S. BAKER, who has made himself master of the 
memorials of Washington in art and in literature, is entitled to 
the ul thanks of all lovers of the Father of his Country or 
of his life. After collecting and ransacking the public 
te records of the years of the American Revolution, and 
the diaries of Washington's companions and contempo- 
raries, he has sent out a fascinating book of days. ‘The Itinerary 
cf General Washington from June 15, 1775, to Dec. 23, 1783’ is a 
very handsome book, fitly arrayed in the historic buff and blue. 
Inwardly the raiment is wide-margined and of the blackest and 
w with preface and index, Every important day of Wash- 
ington’s life, from his election by Congress at Philadelphia to his 
at Annapolis as Commander-in Chief, is accounted 
for, and illuminated by original text, quotation, comment, or 
authentic authorities. e have read scores of pages with gratifi- 
cation, but especially the narratives relating to Valley Forge and 
the New Jersey campaigns, with most of the ground of which we 
are personally familiar. The book deserves a wide circulation. 
J. B. Lippincott Co.——-THrz NETHERLANDS Society of 
started off well with a banquet at the Union League 
Club House, April 20, 1892. Their first annual report is now 
at hand. In the list of names we recognize authors and biblio- 
philes, as well as doctors, lawyers, merchants. A Keyser leads 
Vans, of whom we count five. The menu of the banquet is 
forth in seventeenth-century Dutch, The speeches were by 
. Peter Dirck Keyser, the Hon. Samuel Pennypacker, the Hon, 

L. Voorhes, the Rev. Dr. William Elliot Griffis, Mr. Hen 

» Mr. J. J. de Kinder and Mr. Charles S. Keyser. Muc 
of a historical sort is found mingled with the wit and 
the addresses, The last speaker celebrates the virtues 
of the Dutch mothers, especially those of the Schuylers, William 
Penn, De Clinton and Walt Whitman. The Secretary of the 
George R. Van Dusen, No. 750 Drexel Building, 
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New York Cry as a battlefield is, fortunately, less known to 
the youth of this tion than to others in decades and cen- 
turies gone by. Indeed, an interesting book might be compiled con- 
pecan, bey riots, fights and military tson Manhattan 
island and in the waters adjacent. Mr. William O. Stoddard tells 
Battle of New York’ the story of ‘the draft riots’ of 
Then, as the reviewer well remembers, Gen. 
Grant in 1863 had to weaken his army facing the lynx-like Lee 
in orderto curb the murderous medley of humanity made up chiefly 
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of lawless foreigners, who persisted in burning Negro orphan asy- 
slums and turning the cityinto a hell over which cowards 

as devils, The word-pictures of marching regiments, the issue of 
extras with battle-news, Barry’s experience at selling newspapers, 
the fair little rebels in loyal New York, and the awful substratum 
of criminal humanity beneath society, are drawn with power. ‘In 
1863 there were over forty thousand men within ten miles of the 
City Hall, each of whom had been convicted of crime in this 
country,’ beside the old jail-birds with European records, How 
handsomely the boys in blue from the Potomac cleared the streets 
of the metropolis is told with sufficient detail and episode to in- 
terest young readers to whom it is all ancient history, Incident- 
ally, glimpses of the battles further South are eo There are 
several illustrations. ($1.50. D. Appleton & Co.) 





THE WIFE OF the eleventh President of the United States, Sarah 
Childress Polk, is commemorated in a handsome volume written 
by and Fanny Nelson. Her childhood and _— experi- 
ences in Tennessee are pleasantly set forth. Her marriage to James 
Polk united two lives in mutual help and harmony. Mrs. Polk was 
a member of the Presbyterian Church, and was enabled by her 
tact, as well as force of character, to protect her husband from the 
assaults of politicians, whether friends or foes, on the day of rest. 
The narrative sparkles with anecdote, and presents a valuable pic- 
ture of life in Washington in the days when society was mostly 
east of Fourth Street. In those days, also, women had neither the 
privileges nor the rights they enjoy in the Washington of our time. 
After the Mexican War, and the retirement of the Polks to their 
home in Tennessee, the stately lady bore gracefully her honors as 
wife and widow of the President of the United States. During the 
Civil War she was visited in Nashville by most of the commanders 
of the Union Army. Many other dignitaries of both sexes de- 
lighted to pay their respects to Mrs. Polk, until her death on Aug. 
14, 1891. Thereare nine illustrations, mostly portraits, in this ex- 
cellent piece of literary work, which is allthe more valuable be- 
cause of its unpretentious style and evident regard’ for accuracy. 
The book suffers a distinct loss in having no index, which in the 
next edition should be provided. (@1.75. A.D.F.Randolph & Co.) 





A NEW IDEA in travellers’ hand-books is ce illustrated in 
Hardwicke D, Rawnsley’s ‘ Notes for the Nile.’ The volume can 
be easily carried in the coat-pocket or belt-bag, and contains food 
for the mind in liberal store, One chapter gives hints of the most 
practical sort on dress, food, drink and the care of the body gen- 
erally while amid the dust and sand of Egypt; another describes 
tombs; a third tells luminously of excavation and how ‘it is done. 
Mr. Flinders Petrie (what an appropriate name fora digger among 
petra and the finders to which most of the monuments have been 
reduced !) is the excavator whose praises are here ae: Then 
follow sprightly descriptions of the Pharaohs and the fathers of 
Pharaohs. Like nineteenth-century fresh water sprinkled on 
mummy wreaths many centuries old, are Mr. Rawnsley’s chats on 
these dry subjects. They bloom again and freshen likewise our 
interest. The most valuable parts of the book, however, are the 
copious extracts from the most ancient books known, rendered into 
— rhyme and metre. How interesting to read these, either 
in Bypt before the mummies or by one’s fireside in America. We 
shall refrain, however, from divulging the names of all the original 
authors, lest the clipping bureaus should address their advertise- 
ments tothe poets, in care of 7#e Critic or Messrs. Putnam’s Sons. 
Despite the forty centuries of dusty oblivion, the clippers would as- 
sure Messrs. Ptah-hotep, ef a/.,, that their verses ‘ were attracting 
great attention, and that a five-dollar check for one hundred notices 
would greatly oblige,’ etc., etc. Mr. Rawnsley is to be thanked 
for his very serviceable and acceptable contribution to the library 
of the Egyptologist and traveller along the Nile. ($1.50. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 





Magazine Notes 

WHEN Renan prophesied that his character would be blackened 
by South American biographers and laughed at his prophesy, he 
little knew what fate had actually in store for him. He might 
have looked glum enough could he have foreseen that he would 
be championed by Col. Robert G, Ingersoll. In the pages of The 
North Anorkeis Review, the doughty Colonel puts plenty of siz- 
ing into the soft and yielding texture of Renan’s arguments, so 
that, like a re-finished silk, they almost stand alone; but the 
original manufacturer might say that he preferred that his goods 
might be worn with comfort. That new light may come out of 
old bones is shown by the Rt. Hon. Lord Playfair in his article on 
Waste Products Useful.’ Hecontrasts English agriculture, 


with its thirty or forty bushels to the acre, with ours that can show 
no more than twelve, and quotes Victor Hugo on the still greater 
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excellence of the Chinese. Sa/ ammonia was originally made from 
the soot of the burnt sacrifices at the temple of Jupiter Am- 
mon ; all gone sends its cast-off clothes to s to be con- 
verted into dy, and the worn-out scarlet coats of England's 
soldiers are made into chest-protectors for the Dutch. He ends 
with a splendid demonstration of the utility of rats. Dead or 
alive, they have their uses, such as most people would never 
dream of. 

Weltering in half-dissolved sentences, Mr. Henry James tries to 
express, in the November Scrébner’s, the difficulty he finds in de- 
scribing the Grand Canal. It appears that his impressions must 
slip from him as readily as though he were a wave of the famous 
Venetian waterway. From a sort of journal kept by Frangois 
Hugo, M. Octave Uzanne extracts some anecdotes of Victor 
pee gto life at Hauterville House, and some of his ‘ Conversations 
and Opinions’ on God and man, table-tipping and the ‘ White 
Lady.’ Napoleon the Little and ‘ Little’ Dumas also come in for 
a share of attention, and there are tales interesting, whether true 
or not, of Gerard de Nerval and his stingy father, and of Marie 
Duplessis, whose story, according to Charles Hugo, ‘Little’ Dumas, 
has completely marred in his ‘Dame aux Camblias.’ ‘ Racing in 
Australia’ is not wholly unlike racing elsewhere, judging from 
Sidney Dickingon’s article; Kirk Munroe writes of ‘Sponge and 
Spongers of the Florida Reef’; and W. C, Brownell treats of 
modernité and realism in French art, with illustrations after Degas, 
Manet, Bouvin, Cazin, Courbet and others. Octave Thanet and 
Thomas Nelson supply the fiction. 


Dr. Edward Eggleston celebrates the completion of Mr. Francis 
Parkman's great history in ‘the November Century. The frontis- 
oom is a portrait of the historian. ‘A Russian National Artist,’ 

lya Répin, is the subject of the opening article, the illustrations 
of which are drawn from the painter’s works, Perhaps the most 
interesting is a sketch of Tolstoi, supine on his couch, and a 
Archibald Forbes ends his account of the Commune, and is fol- 
lowed by an ‘American Girl’ with Aer account of the same events. 
In ‘ The Rowdy’ Octave Thanet has drawn a striking portrait— 
one well worth looking at and more significant than many volumes 
on the Labor question. ‘Letters of two Brothers’ are interesting 
istles pga between the late Gen. Sherman and his brother, 
the Senator, Elizabeth Robins Pennell, who has been to gypsy 
land, tells how she got there, and why, and how disappointed she 
was with y fiddling, and camping-out, and begging. There are 
a ical notes by the composer, M. Massenet; reminis- 
cences of Brook Farm by a member of the community ; a defence 
of the scientific accuracy of the Bible, and an illustrated article on 
‘Road-Coaching up to Date,’ ‘An Old-Fashioned Thanksgiving,’ 
by Hezekiah Butterworth, and ‘Sweet Bells Out of Tune,’ by 
rs. Burton Harrison, are the principal short stories. We 
should have said at the beginning that there is an unfinished essay 
by Mr. Lowell on Mr. Parkman. 

W. M., Beauchamp tells some excellent witch stories of the Iro- 
quois in the Fournal of American Folk- Lore for July-September. 
He has news, also, of the Onondaga fairies, the Oneida sacred 
stone, and the Tuscarora StoneGiants, A long and minute ac- 
count of the nine days’ ceremonies on the occasion of the initia- 
tion of young boys into the Tusayan confraternities is given by 
J. Walter Fewkes and A. M. Stevens of the Hemenway Expedis 
tion. A number of sketches of idols and other ceremonial object- 
accompany their report. Charles Godfrey Leland has some curious 
notes on ‘ The Folk-Lore of Straw,’ and Dr. D, G, Brinton of some 
eens (white) folk-lore——Mr. W. T. Stead has discovered 
‘The Uncrowned Queenof American Dem ,’ and instead of 
keeping her to start a new hive, he tells all about her in the No- 
vember Review of Reviews, The reason is that she gathers not 
honey, but cor ge In short, she is Miss Willard, of the Anti- 
Saloon crusade. The Maybrick case is gone into at length. 
There is a sketch of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, The frontispiece is a 
age, aye with many neckties—a composite photograph of 

r, Gladstone’s Cabinet. 

To baseball we owe the ‘Sporting Editor,’ Mr.J. B. McCor- 
mick tells us in the November Lippincott’s. But he must be ac- 
quainted with yachts and yachting, rowing and canoeing, cricket, 
lawn-tennis, lacrosse, handball, football, polo and billiards, to say 
nothing of racing and the noble art of self-defence. But base- 
ball is the most important branch of knowledge te him. But, 
again, the most artistic work is done in reporting a horse-race. It 
is possible to circumnavigate the globe reporting baseball games ; 
men have done it; but that is nothing to the 
ment of going to a prize-fight on the of the Ohio, where the 
Spectators may set fire to a gas-well, or on a Island beach, 
where the tide may cover the ring. This may be said to be a 
pty os rare of ott's, for there are illustrated articles 
on ‘C " and on ‘ Form in Driving.’ Marian Harland writes 
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the novelette of the month, ‘ More than Kin.’——Mr, Howells has 
caught ‘ A Traveller from Altruria’ and is showing him off before 
an unfeeling world in The C tan. So far the traveller 
has been guilty merely of helping a porter and a 
waiter-girl, instead of tipping them; but doubtless there 
worse to come, Sir Edwin Arnold has, we are bound to say, 
chosen the better part, for he has himself returned to Altruria, 
known on the maps as Japan. ‘Japan Revisited’ is as reposeful, 
as beautiful, as polite and considerate as it was found on first 
acquaintance. Mr. William H. Rideing tells us of ‘A Recent 
Visit to Mr. Gladstone at Hawarden.’ The frontispiece is a por- 
trait of the Grand Old Man, .Mr. John P. Holland proves by figures 
that there is nothing to hinder erial navigation. All we have to 
do is to begin to navigate. Similarly M. G. Holyoke shows that 
we could have a universal ——— to-morrow, if we would po 
all make up our minds as to which language should become uni- 
versal, Among the illustrated articles are one on ‘The City of 
Hamburg,’ by Murat Halstead, and one on ‘Bird Courtship,’ by 
John Burroughs. 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Vols. VII. and VIII. of the Revised ‘Cambridge’ Shake- 
speare.—The first of these volumes contains ‘Timon of Athens,’ 
‘Julius Cesar,’ ‘Macbeth,’ and ‘Hamlet.’ The only important 
addition to the original preface is a note stating that the editors 
subsequently modified their views of the relation between the 

uarto of 1603 and ‘ Hamlet,’ as it appeared in the later quartos and 
the folios. The conclusion at which they arrived was expressed 
in the Clarendon Press edition of the play published in 1871, and 
is here reprinted as follows :— 

That there was an old pley on the story of Hamlet, some portions of 
which are still preserved in the quarto of 1603; that about the year 
1603 Shakespeare took this and began to remodel it for the stage, as he 
had done with other plays ; that the quarto of 1603 represents. the pla: 
after it had been retouched by him to a certain extent, but before h 
alterations were complete ; and that in the quarto of 1604 we have for 
the first time the Hamlet ‘of Shakespeare. 

From this opinion, originally given ‘with some diffidence,’ 
though ‘carefully considered,’ Mr, Wright, after the lapse of 
more than twenty years, says that he sees no reason to dissent, 
The arguments in favor of it are fully set forth in the preface to 
the Clarendon Press edition. 

Volume VIII. contains the remaining plays:— King Lear,’ 
‘ Othello,’ ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ and ‘Cymbeline.” The preface 
to the first edition is — without note or comment of an 
importance. In the collation of the ‘Othello’ texts the so-cal 
‘ Pide Bull quarto’ of 1608 is cited as Qt instead of Qz2, as in the 
first edition ; but the editors had decided that this was probably 
the earlier of the two quartos of 1608 before that volume was pub- 
lished in 1866. 

The revision of the textual notes appears to have been 
careful, and the mechanical execution is up to the high stan 
of the preceding volumes. Only one more instalment of this in- 
valuable edition is yet to be issued, and this is already in the 
hands of the printer. The publishers are Messrs, Macmillan & 
Co., and the price of each volume is three dollars. 


The ‘ Bankside Edttion.’—Three volumes of the ‘ Bankside’ 
edition of the plays have been issued in the past three months, 
completing the work as originally planned. 

Vol. XVII. contains ‘ The Troublesome Raigne of Iohn King of 
England,’ as printed in 1591, with Shakespeare’s ‘King John“ as 
it appeared in the folio of 1623. The black-letter type of the 
former is admirably reproduced, and the book, like the other nine- 
teen of the series, is in all respects creditable to the Riverside 
Press. Mr. Appleton Morgan contributes the introduction to this 
volume, and discusses ‘the adaptations of the quarto into the 
folio.” He gives good reasons for rejecting the theory that Shake- 
speare wrote the earlier play, and illustrates at considerable length 
yp by which ‘the ony dramatist, ss in every item 
and phase and department of his art, adapted and made “ The 
Troublesome Raigne” over into his sombre and splendid “ King 

? 

Volume XIX. contains ‘ The First Part of the Contention be- ° 
twixt the two famous Houses of Yorke and Lancaster (1594) 
and the folio text of ‘2 Henry VI,’ with an introduction by 
W. Thomas, Esq., who has before done some excellent work in 
Shakespearian criticism, the results of which have aor 
sundry magazines, He comes to the conclusion that ‘S 
wrote the entire play in both quarto and folio forms of each of 
the three parts of this play and the whole of it.’ For myself, I 








cannot with the essayist, but this is not the place to go into 
a peat. rng of the ae ’ . 


Vol. XX. reprints ‘The True Tragedie of Richard Duke of 
Yorke’ (1595). with the 1623 text of ‘3 Henry VI.’ The introduc- 
tion, by Mr. Morgan, deals with ‘the stage setting’ of the three 
parts of the play, with some interesting speculations suggested 
typographical details of the early = and folios, to whic 
space allows only this brief allusion here. 

As I have said above, these volumes complete the ‘ Bankside’ 
according to the original plan; but the Shakespeare Society of 
New York proposes to make it more complete by issuing two 
su entary volumes in the same style: one containing the 
1598 quarto of ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ with the folio text, edited 

Prof. Thomas R. Price of Columbia College; and the other ‘a 
ankside-Globe Concordance; being the Notation of the Bank- 
side referred to the line numbering of the Globe edition; with a 
Subject Index to the Bankside Introductions.’ These volumes will 
be furnished to subscribers at $2.50 each, or $2.63, including post- 


It is announced, moreover, that ‘ the Society has also, after three 
years’ delay, perfected its Four-Text Hamlet (Texts of 1603, 1604 
and 1623, with a modern eclectic text), accompanied by a transla- 
tion of the German version performed in Dresden in 1626, and 
supposed to have been brought into Germany from London by 
English actors in 1603, which lends curious suggestion as to what 
may have been the actual stage reading of the Tragedy as pre- 
sented by Shakespeare’s actors, It is proposed to issue this as an 
extra volume of The Bankside Edition, to which it seems a logical 
supplement, numbering copies to correspond with the 500 sets of 
work.’ The price of this volume, including postage, will be 

12,50, 


The ‘Atlantic’ on ‘ Poet-Lore—The Atlantic Monthly for 
November pays the following compliment to this excellent monthly, 
edited by Miss Charlotte Porter and Miss Helen A, Clarke :— 

The third volume of this work was issued just before the removal of 
the oy ge from Philadelphia to Boston, and a survey of it gives a 
better than single numbers can of the scope intended by the edit- 
ors. It is a most excellent indication of the genuine love of high litera- 
ture that the editors have been able to bring together so many distinct 
contributions of s suggestive and critical character. There is a fresh- 
ness about the work which is inspiriting, and the study is of that which 
is worth while, not the tiresome praise of the second-rate. 

It is pleasant to know that the magazine is fast growing in 
favor with the best class of readers. The ladies who manage it 
deserve much credit for their business tact and pluck, no less than 
for their literary taste and na. row and they are to be heartily 
congratulated on the prospect of receiving some fair remuneration 
for their enterprise and perseverance. 

Poet-Lore, as intimated above, is now published in Boston, at 
Y og Summer Street, and the subscription price is $2.50 a year. If 
the reader has not seen the magazine, he will do well to send for 
a prospectus or specimen number. 

I may add that one of the special attractions of the next (1893) 
volume of Poet-Lore will be a new narrative of Shakespeare’s the- 
atrical career by Mr, F, G, Fleay, well-known as a scholar and 
critic in this line of English literature. ‘As it will. be cast ina 
fictitious form it will be, it is hoped, more readable than anything 
on the subject at present before the public, and will serve as a 
more popular introduction to the study of the plays than any of 
the numerous “ lives” that have been written, which are all more or 
less tedious, because argumentative and discursive.’ It will be en- 
titled ‘Gentle Will, our Fellowe. Writ in 1626, A.D., ——_ 
Heminge, Servant of his Gracious Majesty King Charles I. Edited 
in 1892, A.D., as “all though feigned, is true,” by F. G. Fleay, 
Servant of all Shakespearian Students in America, England, Ger- 
many, or elsewhere.’ 


Was Shakespeare a Scotchman?—A member of the Ce. 
in 


Celtic poy in a little work on Ossian’s Poems publis 
1858 (in Edinburgh and Gl ™), after scornfully and angrily 
denouncing the idea of the onians and Picts of Ireland bein 


descendants of the same forefathers, attacks under the name o' 
Normans all a with like bitterness and fierceness, and 
incidentally touches upon the works of Shakes Mr. A. H. 
Wall, of the Shakespeare Memorial Library at Stratford-on-Avon, 
who had seen a copy of this little book, copied for me this summer 
the following amusing extract from it :— 


Scotsmen should never forget that the concocting, the sending, and 
the paying of that base man [Dr. Samuel ery ve was just what 
be expected from the nation of liars called ‘ English,’ the people 

who have the audacity to claim for a fictitious character, named by them 
, that never had a being: the work of Archibald Armstrong, 

who accompanied James the Sixth [James the First of England] to 
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London, and who by his wit tormented Bishop Laud and the rest of that 
set at court so much, that ° ¢ was obliged to leave his royal master, and 
hide himself in a garret ., the metropolis of England where he com- 
posed a great deal of what English impostors are now claiming for a 
man who never lived. That while in that solitary abode fagwnnee’ g 
employed an English mountebank, whose name perished with himself, 
to recite through the streets of London those pieces then composed, 
caricaturing the knaves by whose influence he was expelled. That, for 
the most part, the work of Armstrong (Shakespeare) is founded on the 
dying confessions of hanged English malefactors; but that since many 
additions have been made to it, and that the most recent of these are by 
the late Henry Dundas (Lord Melville, ‘ Hielan Harrie’). That all the 
English impostors that have hitherto attempted to forge examples, sig- 
natures, etc,, of ‘ Shakespeare’s’ handwriting were completely detected 
by Scotsmen these two ways :—1. By proving that those specimens were 
not penned by Shakespeare, nor by anybody else, but were the impres- 
sions of types forged for the purpose; 2. By an analysis of the ink used 


~ by the forgers, whereby it is proved that the ingredients used in the 


manufacture of that liquid at the alleged period of Shakespeare, were 
not those of the ink in use by English scoundrels in their deliberate 
imposition, deifying a nonentity. 


Boston Letter 


I LEARN from Mr. Frank B. Sanborn that his ‘Life of A. 
Bronson Alcott will probably not be out until January. It is ex- 
pected now that the work will be published in two volumes similar 
to Cabot's Life of Emerson. Mr. Sanborn says that besides his 
own original work there will be much matter from the Emerson 
manuscripts as well as from the diaries and correspondence of Mr. 
Alcott. Twelve of the chapters are written by Mr, Sanborn, while 
the thirteenth, which deals with the philoso h of Alcott and the 
Transcendentalists, was written by Dr. W. T. Harris, Dr. Harris, I 
believe, is now Commissioner in the National Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Mr, Sanborn’s plans were to sail last Saturday for a six 
months’ trip abroad, so that I presume he has gone. As he was 
to finish his writing before taking the steamer, there is nothing now 
to delay the book except the waiting for Dr. Harris's myenaer oi 

The decision in Gen. Butler’s book suit has been rendered by 
Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr,, and as somebody aptly said 
the other day, ‘Butler is both a winner and a loser,’ The 
Judge decided that the General had broken a contract which he 
made with the C, F. Jewett Publishing Company in taking his 
manuscript away and placing it in the hands Of unother house, but 
he also decided that the k was not a success, that the 
contract was therefore worthlesss to any publisher, and that no 
damages were recoverable. He was willing to hear further testi- 
mony regarding expense incurred by the Jewett Company, as 
damages might be awarded on that score. In Judge Holmes's de- 
cision (a decision, by the way, written in characteristically bright 
and entertaining style, entirely informal and yet clear as crys- 
tal, with hardly a superfluous word), this paragraph is written re- 
garding the publication of war memoirs in two volumes at a price 
as high as seven dollars:—‘ The more I think of it the less am I 
able to bring my mind to the belief that it would have been pos- 
sible, in the existing condition of the market with reference to this 
particular subject, for a publisher to have made any appreciable 
profit on a book published in that form and at that price. I can- 
not but say to myself that seven dollars is a good sum to pay for 
that kind of a book.’ 

Gen. Butler, by the way, celebrated his seventy-fourth birthday 
last Saturday. He is still as hale and hearty as at any time during 
the past few years, excepting perhaps a lack of buoyancy in get- 
ting about. The boutonniére which has always flourished in his 
lapel is there now—or at least its counterpart is,—and he is ever 
ready to talkin the same vigorous and dogmatic way that for 

ears past he has displayed in addressing a political audience or a 

head He does not propose, however, to undertake any new busi- 
ness, but is nowclosing up the cases he has in hand. It was 
rather a cutting remark he made to a reporter the other day about 
newspapers, He said:—‘ Any one who wants to commit a mur- 
der will find the reports of murders instructive, and thieves de- 
rive valuable points from reading about the cunning tricks em- 
ployed by thieves, In this were newspapers are t educa- 
tors for the criminal classes. This is in addition to the demoral- 
izing effect upon the young, Young criminals gain incentive as 
well as instruction from the crimina os in pes: 

By the will of the late Rev. Samuel gfeliow, brother of the 
See the’ Longfellow Memorial Association receives $500; three 

ambridge organizations, two of them philanthropic, receive each 
$500, and a Portland benevolent organization is —_ the same 
amoynt. . . Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley of Chicago, author 

trong ; or, Love and Theol- 
before the women’s club of Cambridge, Satur- 
ven @ cordial reception, 


of ‘A Girl Graduate’ and ‘ Rachel Arms 
ogy,’ read a pa 
day, and was 
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The Rev. Dr. William E. Griffis, whose works on Japan are so 
well-known, may pom sever his connection with the Shawmut 
Congregational Church of Boston, although it is hoped that he 
will not. There is a movement am some of the Society to 
make it a People’s Church, while others think it should be moved 
to a more fashionable locality where many of its members now 
reside. Dr. Griffis would prefer to be at the head of a family 
church, and therefore favors the removal. He does not think that 
the interests of the Church or people would be advanced by mak- 
ing the house a people’s temple to the exclusion of the doctrine 
running through all its work. 

I am told that Miss eer translation of the ‘Demi-Monde’ 
is now in the hands of William Seymour, stage-manager of the 
Tremont Theatre, manager Stetson having decided to star Mrs. 
Potter and Mr. Bellew in the work. He has named the adapta- 
tion ‘ The Crust of Society,’ a sort of turn_to the title given the 
adaptation now running in England, ‘ The Fringe of Society.’ 

rs, Mary J. Holmes recently visited Mr. and Mrs. F, H. Claflin 
of Malden, and while she was here I made some inquiries about 
her present work. She spent several weeks at the seaside <loing 
nothing except studying people and writing an article for the 
Ethical Club. Recently she has finished a story entitled ‘ The 
Hepbun Line,’ and she is soon to begin a book which will be 
called ‘Dr. Hathorn’s Daughters,’ The scene of the book will be 
laid in Virginia. Mrs, Holmes also expects to give some talks, 
similar to those she has delivered in the past, on Egypt, Alaska 
and other places which she has visited. Rt one time it was her 
intention to re-visit Egypt this winter and pass through Russia in 
the summer, but the cholera scare led her to stay at home. Pos- 
sibly she will spend the winter in Florida. 

I am told that the sale of Mrs. Holmes’s books is continuous 
and good, reaching some years to 90,000 copies and in all amount- 
ing to nearly 1,500,000 copies. I inquired of Mrs. Holmes which 
she considered her best work, and she replied ‘ Gretchen.’ 


BosTON, Nov. 8, 1892. CHARLES E. L. WINGATE. 





“ Amelia’s” One Weakness 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


The setting-forth by ‘F.S. D.’ of the water-power in ‘ The 
Wide, Wide World’ (Oct. 29) was very ingenious and amusing. 
I never read anything funnier. The good woman who wrote that 
unobjectionable book seems to have been a veritable ‘ Niobe, all 
tears,’ Let me, however, dissent from your correspondent's title 
of his article. Howcan he pronounce such flebile activity ‘ ¢d/e 
tears’? The variety which the gifted authoress imparts to the 
act of crying is not surpassed by the differentiation of the death- 
struggles in the knightly encounters in ‘ Amadis of Gaul.’ 
minds one of ‘ How the water came down at Lodore.’ 

F. S. D,’s investigation reminded me of another great novel— 
our long-lost ‘ Amelia.’ I rememberedi!that the lovely heroine was 
a redoubtable gusher and burster in the teary way, and for that 
matter, so was her worthless husband, ‘Billy.’ But there was 
another point at which dear Amelia surpassed all heroines, ancient 
or modern, so far as I have been presented to them, and that was 
as a fainter, or (as the sentimental would phrase it), a swooner. 
Let it be recorded to Fielding’s credit, he did not once use the 
more sentimental form. Amelia's first faint was at a very inop- 
portune time, and, as I am informed, a very unusual time—namely, 
when Capt. Booth ‘ proposed.’ Most young women of the present 
time, I take it, would have been superior to such weakness. But 
she was expert enough to faint in the Captain’s arms. The next 
occasion when she felt faint was when her disagreeable mamma, 
Mrs, Harris, refused her sanction to the match, and ‘forced the 
poor, fainting, trembling Amelia out of the room.’ Then, when 
the Captain was going to the wars, ‘ the blood entirely forsook her 
lovely cheeks, and she became a lifeless corpse in my arms.’ But 
she resolutely came to, to faint many times more. The next time 
was when she went to the Captain in the Em tenes and, 
‘a female spectre, all pale and breathless,’ ‘ fell into Mr. Booth’s 
arms, where she immediately fainted away,’ So when Mrs, Ben- 
net disclosed to her the vile character of my lord, she cried, ‘Oh, 
gracious heaven! and fell back in her chair. Mrs. Bennet, with 
proper applications, brought her back to life.’ The occasions 
‘vhen she narrowly escaped fainting are more numerous. These 
are when she turns ‘as pale as death’ or ‘as ashes,’ or ‘as 
white as snow,’ or ‘falls a trembling,’ once ‘in an agony,’ and 
once ‘all pale and breathless, and scarce able to support her tot- 
tering limbs.’ (This seems a reversal of the usual office of 


limbs.) Of such instances I have noted thirteen. Generally she 
is t to, on these criticai occasions, by some simple -remedy, 
such as aglass of water, but sometimes more heroic measures are re- 
quired, as when she ‘ 
of water with a little 
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hartshorn —_ infused into it’; and once again when ‘she had 
the utmost difficulty to prevent a relapse,’ ‘ she took another dram of 
wine, for soit might be called to her who was the most temperate 
of women, and never exceeded three ngs on any occasion.’; and 
finally, on one supreme occasion, ‘she turned as pale as death, 
began to tremble all over, and had just power enough left to tap 
the bottle of wine which she had hitherto preserved entire for her 
husband ’—(the sweet creature!)—‘and to drink off a large 
bumper.’ Now, having recorded these instances of weakness to 
Amelia's discredit, she must be praised for refraining from faint- 
ing on just one occasion when fainting would have fone entirely 
appropriate, and for merely falling a-trembling. That was when 
the diabolical lord in Vauxhall Gardens swore he would have a 
kiss. She kept up nobly. On another occasior also she exhibited 
great fortitude. That was when she went to the oratorio. One 
might know that ‘Amelia’ was not written by a woman, for in 
all these feminine shipwrecks the author does not once ‘cut her 
sap po Perhaps Fielding thought that an indelicate detail, 

am half ashamed thus to have sought out and catalogued our 
lovely heroine’s one weakness. The age of fainting heroines is 
past. But when—God bless her!—shall we see another such 
angel as Amelia in print ? 


BUFFALO, N, Y., Nov. 2, 1892. IRVING BROWNE, 





Lieut. Schwatka 


LIEUT. FREDERICK SCHWATKA, the Arctic explorer, whose 
sudden death at Portland, Oregon, on Nov. 2, was noted in these 
columns last week, had seen many phases of life since his birth at 
Galena, Ill., on Sept. 29, 1849. When he was ten years old his 
father, a cooper, removed to Salem, Oregon, where the son learned 
the printer's trade and worked at it till his appointment to the 
Military Academy at West Point in 1867, where he was gradu- 
ated in 1871. In 1875 he was admitted to the bar in Nebraska, 
and in 1876 received the degree of M.D. at the Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, New York. In 1878 he led an expedition to 
the Polar regions in quest of remains of the Franklin party, 
accomplishing during the twenty-seven months of his absence 
longest sledge-journey on record (3251 statute miles), The ed 
of this adventure is told in ‘ Schwatka’s Search,’ by Wm. H. Gil- 
der, second in command, and correspondent of the New York 
Herald. Subsequently, Lieut. Schwatka explored the course of the 
Yukon River in Alaska, and in 1886 commanded the New York 
Times's Alaskan Exploring Expedition, Later he was en 
in still further exploring ‘Alaska! and also undertook the 
ing, for a syndicate, of extensive cattle-ranches among the Aleu- 
tian Islands, He resigned his military commission in 1885. 

Lieut. Schwatka received the Roquette Arctic Medal from the 
Geographical Society of Paris, and a medal from the Imperial 
Geographical Society of Russia, He was also an honorary mem- ~ 
ber of the Geographical Societies of Bremen, Geneva and Reme. 
He was the author of ‘ Along Alaska’s Great Rivet,’ ‘Nimrod in 
the North’ and ‘Children of the Cold.’ He was a man of giant 
frame, vast strength and wonderful powers of endurance, 


An Elegy for Whittier 


[American Gardening) 
IN vain for him the buds shall burst their shield, 
And chestnut-leaves their tiny tents unfold ; 
In vain the early violets dot the field : 
His heart is cold. 


The rose no more shall meet his ardent gaze, 
Like tender blushes of the maiden June, 
Nor summer birds repeat for him their lays— 

He hears no tune, 


Full-breasted Autumn, for the rye? throng 
The harvest feast shall spread with liberal hand; _ 
But he no more shall join their harvest-song, 
Nor understand. 


When the faint pulsings of the earth shall cease, 
And on her naked form the shroud be —— 
He, like the snow-bound world, shall rest in peace, 

For he is dead 





WALTER STORRS BIGELOW, 


The Lounger 
I SPENT TEN DAYS on Lake Champlain a few weeks ago The 
weather was still warm ve —_ ses odor the : blew 
steadily in from Maquam Bay du the entire time of my so- 
journ Air its nee and even pr bath in the adage not 
enable me to dispense with an overcoat when I went out for my 
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daily ten-mile ‘spin.’ When I realized how close Maquam was 
Canadian border, 1 resolved to cross it before returnin 

home, though it required a deliberate effort to quit the lovely 

of northern Vermont and its sky-pure air a day sooner 
than Ihadto, But the chance of visiting a foreign landon such 
easy terms was too good to be thrown away. So over the border 
I went, one cold, bright night, and learned on reaching the hotel 
in Montreal of Tennyson's death that day—the first news of any 
sort I had heard for nearly two weeks, 





SINCE The Critic was started, I had never taken a holiday with 
out worrying lest Tennyson should die while I was away, and 
&@ proper tribute to his memory fail to be paid in these pages. And 
now the long-apprehended catastrophe had befallen, and I was a 
day’s journey distant from New York. When I got back to town, 
however, I found that my absence had made not the slightest dif- 
ference, so far as providing for a Tennyson number went, and that 
I was by no means as indispensable to the proper conduct or 
affairs as I had fondly tenciad. and perhaps even foolishly hoped. 
But this is a digression. 





IT MUST ALWAYS be surprising to an American to find that by 
a journey of a few hours he can get as far away from his native 
country as by a week's voyage across the sea. Almost further, in 
fact, for at Montreal he is fn ,_ ee and England both. Whatever 
is not English is French. The general aspect of the city is Eng- 
lish; English is the predominant speech, and English, too, are 
faces and figures of the men one sees all about him at the ho- 
tels, and the pipes those same men smoke when out walking. But 
half the streets are French in name, the principal churches are 
French Catholic, the shops in the side streets are sprinkled with 
French signs, and the priests in their Boating black gowns and the 
nuns in their gray are as Gallic as Leadville is American. The 
well- paved streets, the substantial brick or stone houses set back 
from the road, and with trees or sbrubs further isolating their 
happy occupants from the annoyances of city life—these excite the 
New Yorker's envy no less than the wonderfully beautiful situation 
of the mountain park within a half-hour's drive of the heart of the 
town, And when he leaves all this behind him, and is just begin- 
ning to think that he has dreamed of being away from the United 
States, the train whisks him — a military station, with redcoats 
arcing on the green and the British flag fluttering overhead. And 
if he doesn’t mind dining as late as nine o'clock, he may take his 
dinner at his own fireside in Fifth Avenue—if he be rich enough to 
own a house in that costliest, noisiest and worst-paved of all the 
world’s great streets. 





I HAD MEANT to say something about this flying trip to 
Anglo-French America, but had pretty much forgotten it, when I 
came bs se an extract from an article in The Scottish Review, by 
Prof, k Murray of McGill College, Montreal, on the Summer 
School of Philosophy, at Glenmore, in the Adirondacks. ‘It may 
be questioned,’ writes the Canadian educator, whether there is a 
railway journey in the world which gives in one day a variety and 
—_ or of landscape to equal that which is enjoyed by the trav- 

taking the morning express by this line [the Delaware and 
Hudson] between Montreal and New York.’ Ditto to Prof. Mur- 
ray. And tothink that a man living in the suburbs of this city 
and leaving Montreal after 8 a. M. can reach his home the same 
evening earlier than he would if he had merely stayed in town to 
dine and go to the theatre. 


IT IS AMUSING to find an English journal defending the mem- 
ory of Washington from the criticisms of an American—and that 
merican a Virginian; yet this is what 7he Atheneum does in its 
notice 6f Moncure D. Conway’s Life of Paine (Oct. 15), ‘This 
. work is the first in which Tom Paine has been treated with full 
knowledge and sympathy,’ the reviewer declares, ‘ the sympathy 
carried to an extreme in certain cases, and causing the bio- 
to depreciate others in order to magnify Paine’s merits. 

e do not consider George Washington beyond criticism, but 

Mr. Conway's references to him are neither fair nor deserved.’ 
The _ the thing is that Zhe Atheneum is predisposed in 
Mr. way's favor, as one of its occasional correspondents. As 
to the subject of the biography, the English critic says in conclud- 

an extended review of the work :— 

Paine was a better man than is commonly supposed, and a better 
writer than any contem in his adopted country,’ [How 
about Franklin?] ‘He deserved the eternal gratitude of Ameri- 
cans; he received from them contumely during life and bitter 
denunciation after death. His own countrymen have reason to 
that his advice to Bonaparte to invade England and free 
the country from despotism did not prove effectual. England made 


many blunders during Paine’s life; but it remained a freer country 
than France after he had labored 


to regenerate it.’ 
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Mr. GeorGE B, BRADFORD'S Reminiscences of Brook Farm in 
the current Century are very interesting even to those of us 
who have read of that extraordinary community ever since it passed 
out of existence, I remember reading in one account of the 
Farm a lively description of the late George William Curtis's bal- 
let-dancing in short skirts and wig. I can ima almost any of 
the Brook Farmers playing their short réles in the community ex- 
cept Mr. Dana, and yet Mr. Bradford writes of him as one of its 
most enthusiastic members. He went there fresh from Harvard. 
He was ‘ sanguine in temperament, with all the ardor of youth, and 
of great natural energy and rather arbitrary will, of fine personal 
— and attractive qualities in some other respects.’ Mr. 

a has most of these qualities to-day and I doubt if his eyes 
were ever keener or his step more elastic than now. He must, 
though, look back at those days and wonder if he, the active jour- 
nalist, the shrewd man of the world, was ever one of that little 
dteaming, unworldly band. ; 





MR. STEDMAN was the first person, so far as I am able to find 
out, who put forward the claims of Miss Rossetti to the Laureate- 
ship. Since then it has been taken up seriously in England and 
pushed with some ardor. I believe that Mr, Browning was a can- 
didate for the honor at the time that Tennyson was chosen. It is 
not an office that I should covet. There is too much of acting in 
it, or at least it would be acting on my part. I was forcibly re- 
minded of this in reading the late Laureate’s lines on the death of 
the Duke of Clarence. Of course no one should speak ill of the 
dead, but some parts of the little poem would have been hard 
writing for any one but a Laureate. 





A FRIEND OF MINE who has visited both poets in their own 
homes said that he could not but contrast the personality of Lord: 
Tennyson and Victor Hugo; the one all simplicity, the other all 
ostentation and insincerity. Tennyson lived as any man should in 
his own family, while with Hugo it was all show and posing. 
Tennyson's manner was almost brusque at times while Hugo was 
all form and ceremony. ‘But then, added my friend, ‘ it was a 
good deal the difference between the French and the English tem- 

ae Hugo was as unmistakably French as Tennyson was 

nglish. 





BUT ABOUT the Laureateship: who is to get it? I agree with 
those who hold that the office had better be left unfilled for the 
present. The idea of the Laureateship is pretty and I like to see 
= regarded; but where are you going to find another Ten- 
nyson , 





MRS. GEORGE KELLOGG, who died last week, the mother of the 
American prima-donna, might have made a name for herself as 
an artist if she had not been too much absorbed in her daughter's 
career to think about one for herself. She seldom walked in 
the country without coming home laden with wild-flowers which 
she used to set up before her aud copy in water-colors with a 
fidelity that was marvellous in one who had never studied even the 
first principles of the graphic art, She did not make careful cop- 
ies of all the details of her subject; but would lay on her colors 
with a bold and effective touch. For her amusement she wonld 
make what she called ‘blot-pictures,’ which at a distance were 
very suggestive, but upon closer inspection proved to be little 
more than blots of ink. I have seen a good-sized cameo brooch, 
a likeness of her daughter, that Mrs, Kellogg cut just to prove to 
a friend that she could do it if she wanted to, She was passion- 
ately fond of nature and of art, and I believe that if she had de- 
voted herself seriously to the latter, she would have made a ro 
tion as a flower-painter, Even with her little technical knowledge 
she could give you an admirable idea of a scene, and she delighted 
to sprinkle her letters, which were as original in their way as her 
drawings, with bits of pictures that were very clever and very 
characteristic, 





Current Criticism 


THE RIGHT SOCIETY FOR A WRITER.—On the principle that 

a man should always associate with intellectual and natural peo- 
le, who will act upon him as the steel to the flint, the author should 
en out of society, where naturalness and brains are alike con- 
spicuous by their absence. Society is death to the artist, unless he 
isa a of pretty stern stuff as well as a poet and thinker. As 
Ruskin has well said, ‘A man of genius is fit for any society, but 
he should go into none,’ The only intimacy that is not only not 
dangerous but distinctly broadening and helpful is that of the 
home, where all the members, without similitude, are bound 


together by a multitude of intelligent interests, and 
aopunaching uniformity of capacity, the reverse of nie 
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ideas. There is no greater blessing can befall an author than a 
union with a woman who is at least his peer in her appreciations ; 
and it must be remembered that Balzac claimed that ‘ apprecia- 
tion is complete equality.” A woman worldly to protect a 
thinker from the world, and unworldly enough to live with him in 
the world of his thought and imagination, is the ideal wife for the 
man of high aims; and with such a woman a man can live serene- 
ly in the most desirable society. Emerson aptly puts it thus: 
‘When a man meets his accurate mate society degéns and life is 
delicious.’ The italicization is mine. In an atmosphere of love 
and sympathy one lives more vividly; there is a spur in eve 
meeting, an inspiration in every absence. Life itself begins wit 
such a union; the old adage that ‘he lives twice who lives well,’ 
has more meaning when it is twisted to read, he lives twice who 
loves well, and wisely. The man who is rich in himself, his sym- 
pathies, his various magnetisms, and reciprocations, is the truly 
rich man; his store does not tempt the vulgar to robbery or excite 
the envy of his neighbors, for to them this world of the imagina- 
tion is nothing; and granting all possible human separations and 
afflictions, such a state does not last a lifetime. Theseare the riches 
accumulate. One’s own society is the society to cultivate ; and to 
make it attractive to one’s self and to others,one must cultivate one’s 
self. This is the secret of true greatness, true gentleness, true 
manners, and true morality.—A/ Dodsley's,in The New England 
Magazine. 





PUBLISHERS AS LITERARY ADVISERS.—Cumnor Park is going 
to be sold. If romantic associations have a market value there 
should be brisk bidding for the scene of Amy Robsart’s tragedy. 
Sir Walter, had he had his way, would have called his novel 
Cumnor Hall, after the old ballad which was a favorite of his. 
‘Kenilworth’ was Constable’s suggestion, and Scott humored 
him. Constable’s vanity—his partner Cadell said—boiled over so 
much on getting his way this time that in his high moods he 
stalked up and down his room a ‘By ——, I am all but 
the author of the Waverley Novels,’ It might be interesting to 
make a list of cases where, in Scott’s phrase, Mr. Accoucheur has 
set up for Mr. Sponsor too, and the author has let the publisher 
stand godfather to his book. Besides ‘Kenilworth,’ Constable 
christened ‘ Rob Roy,’ and got ‘ Herries’ changed to ‘ Redgaunt- 
let.’ He tried hard to turn ‘ The Abbot’ into ‘The Nunnery,’ but 
that Scott would not have. Another eminent and well-known in- 
stance is ‘The Mill on the Floss,’ so named by Mr. Blackwood, 
‘Sister Maggie’ was George Eliot’s own title. ‘The Mili on the 
Floss’ is the better name, although the Tullivers’ mill was, in 
fact, not actually upon the Floss, but on the tributary Ripple, as 
is stated in the very first paragraph of the book. Every worldly- 
wise novelist should consult his publisher about his title.— Zhe S¢. 
James's Gasette. 





THE PLAIN PROSE OF ACADIA.—Fine as all his descriptions 
of the Acadian scenery are, and correct as most of them are, Long- 
fellow never saw Nova Scotia. He kept away from it, it is said, 
for fear that, having the ideal picture in his mind, the reality might 
dissipate it. It was an excellent idea, If he had gone there he 
would have found the ‘dikes that the hands of the farmers had 
raised with labor incessant’ no longer dikes, but so far inland that 
they were used for fences; the fields of flax gone, the thatched 
roofs mostly replaced with shingles, and no ‘gables projecting 
over the basement below.’ A week spent in the place might have 
altered the whole tone of the m * * With all the 

lamor that the oe has thrown about the Acadian region there 
nothing specially-poetical in its present appearance. 
a large valley that is cultivated to good purpose, producing great 
crops of hay and grain, and there are wooden farmhouses here 
and there that look much older than they are on account of the 
absence of paint. The dikes are curious relics of that time and 
people, and with a few rails on oe they often serve now for fences, 
hey are made of rubbish, brush, and river mud, the whole cov- 
ered with sod, so that in summer time waves all over them, 
Originally they were sea-wallis, 6 or 8 feet wide at the base and 
only about 1 foot wide on top, but in most places either the water 
has receded or the land has filled in, and the dikes are now 
fences, narrow footpaths, or ornaments to the scenery, as occasion 
uires. The people who built these dikes and cultivated the 
a century and a half ago we may im to have been much 
like the rural French-Canadians of to-day in distant -districts, 
who derive most of their knowledge from the priests, speak a lan- 
that would hardly be understood in France, and would go 
to the polls and vote for Gen. Jackson without any hesitation.— 
W. D., in The New York Times. 
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Notes 


‘SEEN from the Saddle’ is the attractive title of a volume of 
essays, very varied as to its contents, soon to be issued by H 
& Bros. The author, Mrs, Isa Carrington Cabell, is a 
by birth and training, who a few years since was lit- 
erary work in this city, but is now attached to the staff of the 
Hartford Courant. She wields a bright and facile pen. 

—Longmans, Green & Co, are Fes eye a new edition of Sir 
Edwin Arnold's ‘ Light of the World,’ which will be illustrated 
with reproductions of some of the most important works of Mr, 
Holman Hunt, 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons have nearly ready the ‘ Life and Let- 
ters of Washington Allston’; ‘French Art,’ by W. C. Brownell ; 
‘ Rowen: “Second Crop” Songs,’ by H. C. Bunner; and ‘ With 
Trumpet and Drum,’ verses for children, by. Eugene Field, 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s portrait catalogue, containing a 
majority of the most famous American authors’ names. by 
this year with a very artistic cover, designed by Walter Crane. 
The Harper catalogue includes 185 portraits of writers whose 
books bear the imprint of that house, together with a descriptive 
list of several thousand works in all departments of literature. 
Chas. L, Webster & Co, have issued an illustrated catalogue, in 
which their imposing array of ‘ war’ books is conspicuous, 

—From the papers of the late James R. Osgood, Mr. A. V. S, 
Anthony, his literary executor, will prepare a memorial volume 
containing many letters of literary interest. 

—The first edition of Longfellow’s ‘Hyperion’ is « { in 
London at somewhat over $50, and the first edition of his: .va- 
nagh ’ at nearly as much, First editions of Lowell, Holmes and 
Hawthorne are said to be rated in England at even higher prices, 

—M. Zola has been paid $7000 for the serial rights of his new 


book, ‘ Docteur Pascal,’ which is at the rate of three cents a word. ° 


se is said to be the highest price ever paid in France for serial 
rights. 

o' The Association of American Authors has been enla by 
the election of the following members: Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Akers Allen, Mrs, Ellen Harden Walworth, Mrs, 
Emma C. Hewitt, Mrs. Martha Perry Lowe, the Rev. Dr, Enoch 
A Burr, the Rev. Ross C, Houghton and Gen, Charles W. Dar- 
ing. 

—The volume of ‘addresses,’ by Mr. Henry Irving, which Mr. 
Heinemann has in press, will have for frontispiece a 
Mr, Whistler. 

—A reprint of a very scarce book, Esquemeling's ‘ Buccaneers 
of America,’ is soon to be published by Swan Sonnenschein. This 
work was published in four parts, quarto, in 1684. Of these the 
fourth part is particularly rare, The book is sometimes found 
bound up in one volume. 


—The sister of Lord Houghton, Viceroy of Ireland, is about to 


publish a novel entitled ‘ Foiled.’ The name is not understood to 
be to her brother’s efforts to establish peace in the Emerald 
Isle. 

—Mr. William Morton Payne has resigned the literary editor- 
ship of the Chicago Evening. Journal and me associate editor 
of The Dial, to which he has been a contributor for near ten 

ears. Mr. Payne is the translator of Bjérnson’s drama, ‘Sigurd 

lembe ' (1888) and Jaeger's Life of Ibsen (1890). 


—The Unitarian Club will give its first dinner and meeting of 
this fall at the St. Denis Hotel, Broadway and 11th Street, on 
Monday evening, Nov. 14. At that time the Club will pay its trib- 
ute to the memory of the late George William Curtis, who was its 
first Vice-President, and was a member as long as he lived. John 
A. Taylor will speak of him generally, Charles Dudley Warner 
will speak of him as a man-of-letters, and Theodore Roosevelt 
will eulogize him as an advocate of civil-service reform. James 
H. Moore will read a sonnet. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish to-day ‘At Sundown,’ con- 
taining the last poems of = Greenleaf Whittier, with a portrait 
and eight photogravures from designs by E. H. Garrett, bound in 
white and gold, from designs by Mrs, Henry Whitman; ‘ The 
Story of a Child,’ by Margaret Deland, author of ‘ John Ward, 
Preacher’; ‘A Book of Famous Verse,’ selected b Rep- 

lier, author of ‘Books and Men’ and ‘Points of View’; ha 
fn History, Folk-Lore, and Art,’ by the Rev. Dr. William 
Griffis, author of ‘The Mikado’s Empire,’ etc.; ‘Two Satires of 
ara with notes by Prof. F ioe, 

ovement in Humanity: From Liberty to = an oration by 
Prof. William Jewett Tucker; in the River Paper Series 
‘ Somebody's Neighbors,’ a volume of short stories by T 
Cooke; and in the Riverside Literature Series, ‘The Merchant 
Venice,’ edited by Samuel Thurber. 
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—At a meeting of the members of the Theatre of Arts and 
Letters, last Friday, Mr. E. C. Stedman ge , &@ committee 
on was appointed, consisting of J. J. Higginson, John 
Armstrong Chanler, D. D. Williamson, John Drew and Mr, Mc- 
Dowell, This committee will have in its keeping a bond for 
$30,000, to guarantee the expense of the theatre’s productions. 
It is proposed to give five performances this season, beginning at 
Proctor’s Twenty-third Street Theatre on Dec. 15. Mr. E. W. 
Presbrey made a report in — to. the plays thus far sent in and 
ten a engaged, me es were made by Augustus Thomas, 
Daniel Frohman, H.C. De Mille, Sydney Rosenfeld, Miss Kate 
Field, Gen. Horace Porter, Richard 
George Cary Eggleston. 


—The ‘Englishman in Paris,’ whose voluminous reminiscences 
of the times of Louis Philippe and Napoleon III. have met with a 


arding Davis, Dr. Curtis and 


large sale in London, is declared to be a Dutch Jew, named a J é 


Vandam, a man of forty, attached (according to Mr. Henry 
Lucy in the 7rzdune) to the outer skirts of Parisian journalism. 
Such age had been taken in the book to fasten the authorship 
upon Sir Richard Wallace, that his widow was recently forced to 
repudiate the anonymous volumes. 


— The Fishguard Invasion by the French in 1797’ will soon be 
published by Mr. T, Fisher Unwin. The reminiscences are in 
the form of a diary by the Rev. Daniel Rowlands, sometime 
Vicar of Llanfiangelpenybont, The book will be illustrated from 
old prints. 


—Howard Lockwood, of the firm of Howard Lockwood & Co., 
printers and publishers, died last week at his home in this city, at 
the age of forty-six. In 1872 he established The Paper Trade 
Journal. Later he a the publication of The American Sta- 
tioner, The American Mail and Export Journal, The American 
Bookmaker, and Lockwood's Directory of the Paper and Station- 
ery Trades. He was an active member of the Typothetz of New 
York, and also of the National Organization of Printing Masters, 
and belonged to a number of clubs. 


— The Atheneum reports that that very occult society known in 
fashionable London as ‘ The Souls’ intends to publish a paper, 
the name of which is not yet decided on, though there has been 
some talk of calling it Zhe Petticoat. 


It will appear once in six weeks, and the first number will probably 
be ready by the ist of January. The contents will be olitical, social, 
literary and satirical and very much ‘up to date.’ e contributors 
will be chiefly members of the society, but a few outsiders will be ad- 
mitted. It will be written wholly by women. Miss Margot Tennant 
will be the editor, Among prominent ‘souls’ are Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
the Marchioness of Granby, Lady Rayleigh, the Hon. Mrs, Alfred Lyt- 
telton, etc, 

—Sun and Shade for November publishes a fairly good portrait 
of Dr. Holmes. Naturally enough, the merit of the pictures in this 
series of American authors depends very largely on the quality of 
the original photograph ; and the quality in this instance in not of 
the 2. 

—‘ Leaders into Unknown Lands,’ an account of the six most 
famous journeys of recent times, by Arthur Montefiore, is an- 
nounced by Mr, Whittaker. It will have numerous illustrations. 


—London 7ru¢h publishes this interesting note:— 


My Paris correspondent wrote last week :—‘ Deeply as British civic 
tions are sunk in snobbism, none of them ever fell so low as, in 
naming a street after the hero of Trafalgar or of Waterloo, to christen it 
Lord Nelson Street or Duke of Wellington Street.’ My correspondent 
underestimated the depth of snobbism in civic human nature. There is, 
it appears, a ‘Lord Nelson Street’ in Liverpool. Even this is out- 
done in Newcastle-on-Tyne. Some years ago that city boasted of two 
Byron Streets and two Milton Streets. In order to get rid of the con- 
sequent confusion, the. corporation, instead of altering ‘street’ into 
some synonomous term, hit on the beautiful plan of turning one thor- 
oughfare into ‘ Lord Nelson Street,’ and another into ‘ Lord Milton 
Street,’ and so the names remain to this day. The idea of conferring 
a peerage at this date upon the author of ‘ Paradise Lost’ is novel 
and striking, and, when one comes to think of it, thereare many ob- 
vious omissions of this kind in history which it may not yet be too late 
to rectify. 

—Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis writes that the letter from her 
which was reported as having been read at the meeting of the 
Syndicate of Associated Authors, on Oct. 24, was a declination 
of proffered membership. 

—In an introduction to ‘The Heritage of the Kurts,’ in Heine- 
mann’s International Library, Mr. Edmund Gosse gives an inter- 
esting account of a visit paid long since to the author, Bjérn- 
stjerne Bjérnson, with an introduction from Hans Christian An- 


In a pretty little room with trellised windows, ‘a large and even 
burly man, who was sitting astride a small sofa, rose vehemently to re- 
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ceive me. His long limbs, bis athletic frame, and ially his 
remarkable, forcible face, surrounded by a mane of beautiful wavy-brown 
hair, and illuminated by full blue eyes behind flashing spectacles, gave 
an instant impression of the poet’s physical vigor. He was truculently 
cordial, and raised his ringing tones in cordial conversation. * * 
Resuming his singular attitude astride the sofa, Bjérnson entered affably 
into a loud torrent of talk, lolling back, shaking his great head, and 
suddenly bringing himself up into a sitting posture to shout out, with a 
palm pressed on either knee, some question or statement. His full and 
finely modulated voice, with his clear enunciation, greatly aided his 
slightly terrified visitor in appreciating his remarks, but he spoke with 
great rapidity, and it strained the attention of a foreigner to follow his 
somewhat florid volubility. It has not been my privilege to see Mr. 
Bjérnson save on that solitary occasion twenty years ago, but the mem- 
ory of his heroic presence, abounding vitality, and cordial fierceness is 
as vivid as though I had visited him yesterday. 





The Free Parliament 


[A4// communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tun. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question for con- 
venience of reference.) 

QUESTIONS 


1679.—Who was ‘ the Lifeguardsman Shaw,’ referred to by Macaulay 
in his essay on Addison? 


New York. H, C, F. 





1680.—I should like to obtain a clue to the characters in Mallock’s 
‘ New Republic.’ 


MAcon, GEORGIA. S. O. H, 

_ 1681.—Who is the author of and where can be found the following 
line ?—written, if I mistake not, as descriptive, in part, of the Libyan 
Desert : ‘ Here desolation keeps eternal Sabbath.’ SPOKAN, 








Publications Received 
(Receipt of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice 


of any work will dedend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.) 

Amicis, E. De. Camilla. 5c. W. R. Jenkins 
Austen, J. Emma, 2vols. $a. Macmillan & Co 
Blake, M.M, The Siege of Norwich Castle. $r.50. Macmillan & Co 


Bax, E, B. The Problem of Reality. Cc. 
Bercy, P. Des Kindes Erstés Buch. om by W. Rippe. 0c. 
Best Reading Fourth Series. Ed, by L. E. Jones. o. G. 


P. Putnam’s Sons 
Birkmaier, E.G. Poseidon's Paradise. soc. 


San Francisco ; Clemens Pub. Co . 


Browning, E. B. Aurora Leigh. §r.50. F. A. Stokes Co 
Browning, E. B. Poems, $1.50. F. A. StokesCo- 
Browning, R. Selections from Poems. $1.50. F. A. Stokes Co. 
Bornier, H. De, La Lizardiére. 60c. W. R. Jenkins. 
Crawford, F.M. Don Orsino, §$:. Macmillan & Co. 
Coppée, #. Extraits Choisis, Eng. Notes by G. Castegnier. goc. W.'R. Jenkins. 
Curtis, D, A, Beyond Hypnotism. asc. Literary Casket Pub. Co, 
Eggleston. E. The Hoosier School-Master. $1.50. ng J Co. 
Fall, D. Laboratory Manual, 6oc Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
Fasnacht, G. E. Macmillan’s French Composition. $1.10. Macmillan & Co. 
Frederic, H. The New Exod Putnam’s Sons. 


us, $2.50. G. P. 
Fontaine, J. De La. Fables Choisis. Eng. Notes by B. Beck. 40c. 





. R. Jenkins. 
Fontaine, C, Les Prosateurs Frangals du XIXe Sitcle. $1.05.  W. R. Jenkins, 
Gautherot, A. A Rational French Method. 6oc. . R. Jenkins. 
Hale, L. P. Stories for Children. 4o0c. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn 


Hart, A Longmans, Green & Co. 
Hadow, W. H. Studies in Modern Music. $2 Macmillan & Co. 


* 


B. Formation of the Union: 1750-1829. §r.25. 
25. 


Humphrey, M. Book of Fairy-Tales. $2.50, F. A. Stckes Co, 
Huse, H. 8. Roland's Squires, soc. W. R. Jenkins. 
Ingersoll, A. J. In Health. $r. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 
Indian Fairy-Tales. Ed. by J. Jacobs. P. Putnam's Sons, 


$1.75. le 
avols. (A daEd.) $6. 
eiesiisiats G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
johesen, C. The New Bagiead Country. $2. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
egouvé, E., and Labiche, E. La Cigale chez 


es Fourmis. esc. 
Boston : Ginn & Co. 
Livy. Book VI. Introduction and Notes by H. M. Stephenson. as. 6d. 
Macmillan & Co. 


Irving, W. The Conquest of Granada. 


Lyric Love. Ed. by W. Watson. $x. Macmillan & Co, 
arston, P. B, Co'lected Poems of. $a. Boston : Roberts Bros. 
Meredith, G. Jumpto Glory Jane. $2. Macmillan & Co. 


Ottolengui, R. An Artist in 


rime. $:. 
Penington, I 


G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Selections from. 75¢. 


nm: Roberts Bros. 


Boston : 
Rives, A. Barbara Dering. $1.25. — Phila.: J. B Sg ee Co. 
Sand,G. The Naiad, Tr. by K. B. diZéréga. $1.95. W. R. Jenkins. 
Salmon, D. Longman’s Object Lessons. $r.10. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Stevens, B. F. Facsimiles of MSS., etc. Vol. XV. $25. London: B. F. Stevens. 


Scriptures, Hebrew and Christian. Ed. by E. T. Bartlett and J. P. Peters. $2. » 


. P, Putnam’s Sons, 
Breve, J. French Dialogues. Ed. by G. Macdonald. §r.10. Macmillan & Co. 
Scott, W. The Lady of the Lake. $r.50. F. A Stokes Co. 


Tennyson, A. Death of GEnone, Akbar’s Dream and Other Seams, $1.2 


Ward, E. St. Dunstan’s Clock. $r. od Macmillan & Co. 
Warner, C. D. Inthe Levant. 2 vols. ¥ Houghees, Mifflin & Co. 
Wagner, L, Namesand their Meaning. $1.50. P, Putnam's Sons 
Winchester, M. E. Adrift in a Great City. $1.50. Macmillan & 

Wilson, D. The Lost Atlantis and other Ethnographic Studies. 5 wt 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 


At Sundown. 

A beautiful book, containing the last poems of 
JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. With a por- 
trait and eight photogravures from des’ 
by E. H, Garrett, Bound in white and 
gold. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Story of a Child. 


A charming story of child-life and character, 
but not written for children, by MARGARET 
DELAND, author of ‘John Ward, Preacher,’ 
‘The Old Garden,’etc. Artistically printed 
and bound in pink and silver, Also uniform 
with ‘John Ward’ and ‘Sidney.’ 16mo, 


$1.00. 
A Book of Famous Verse. 


A delightful volume, containing a great variety 
of the best, British and American poems, 
Selected and arranged by AGNES REPPLIER, 
author of ‘ Books and Men,’ and ‘ Points of 
View.’ 16mo, tastefully bound, full gilt, 
$1.25; also in Riverside Library for Young 
People, 75 cents. 

Japan : 

In History, FoLtk-Lorg, ayp ArT. A book 
full- of interesting information for Young 
People about a peculiarly interesting country 
and people, by WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFis, 
D.D., author of ‘The Mikado’s Empire,’ 
‘The Lily among Thorns,’ etc. In River- 
side Library for Young People. 16mo, 75 
cents. 


The New Movement in 


Humanity. 
From Liserty To Unity. An Oration de- 
livered before the Phi Beta Kappa Fraterni- 
ty of Harvard University, June 30, 1892. 
y WILLIAM JEWETT TUCKER, Professor in 
Andover Theological Seminary, 16mo, 
paper, 25 cents, 


Somebody’s Neighbors. 

By Rose Terry Cooke. iverside Paper 
Series. 50 cents. This book contains 
‘Freedom Wheeler's Controversy with 
Providence,’ which has been pronounced 
the best short story ever written in America, 
and ten other stories, 


Sold ty Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 
HovcuTon, Mirriin & Co., Boston, 


1t East 17th Street, New Yorx, 


TWO BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION. 


The New Harry and Lucy. 


A Story of the Boston of To-day. a Ep- 
WARD E. HALE and Lucretia P. HALE. 
With Illustrations by Hersert D, HALE. 
16mo, cloth, $.125. 

* Instructive and amusing.” —Gazette. 
“ Of delightful interest.”"—Home Fournal. 


BARBARA FRITCHIE. 


A Study. By Carouine H. Dati. With 
portrait and view of the Fritchie house. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

The death of Whittier has revived the interest in 
his famous ballad and the dispute as to its source. 

Mrs. Dall has given the subject much study, and 
the result is to be found in her interesting sket 


At all Bookstores. Postpaid, on receipt of Price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Pubs. 








THEY ALLLIKE IT! 
WHAT? 


WHY. YALE MIXTURE! 


THE FINEST COMBINATION FOR 
THE PIPE IN THE WORLD. 















MADE BY MARBURG BROS. 


Lyspepsia 


Dr. T. H. Anprews, Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst 
forms of dyspepsia.” 








It reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other medi- 
cine seems to touch, assisting 
the weakened stomach, and 
making the process of diges- 
tion natural and easy. 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
RuMForD CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 








OUTDOOR HAPPINESS. 
You learn in a day—it’s easier than walk- 


ing—more fascinating than tennis — takes 
you near to Nature’s heart—gives you acme 


of healthful ha ene. | pisabiat <i 
mall lox doo Pot. staaiys. Pope lily Oo-r ew 


York 





JUST ONE WORD. 


A word is sufficient, ’tis said, to the wise— 
Mayrowtrz (jot it down)—Photographic supplies. 


Detective Carnes of ait Kinds, Films, Plates and 


Developers. 
104 EAST 23p STREET, 








BOSTON. 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


The Conquest of Granada, 

By WASHINGTON IRVING. Agapfida Edi- 
tion, Ullustrated with 30 photogravures. 
Each page is surrounded by a Moorish 
border, the designs being carefully copied 
from Moorish decorations. 2 volumes, 
small octavo, cloth, gilt tops, and with 
slip covers, the binding decorated with 
Moorish Designs designs (in box), $6.00; 
three-quarter levant, gilt tops, $12.00. 
*,* This sumptuous edition of Irving’s 
picturesque and romantic work will form 
a companion set to the Darro dition of the 
‘* Alhambra,” which was the leading holi- 
day book of last year, and of which a fresh 
inereeran has just been issued. While 
uniform in size and general style, the dec- 
orations, borders, illustrations, and cover 
designs for the ‘'Granada” are all entirely 
new and in new colors. 


Cab and Caboose. 

A Story of a Railroad Boy. By Kirk 
Munrog, author of ‘ Under Orders,” 
‘*Prince Dusty,” etc, (No. III, in the 


Rail and Water Series.) Illustrated, 
12mo, $1.25. 


Scenes from the Life of Christ. 


Pictured in Holy Word and Sacred Art. 
Edited by Jessica Cone. With 64 illustra- 
tions from celebrated paintings. uare 
evo, bound in white and gold, red ; 

3-50. 


Hygienic Measures in Relation 


to Infectious Diseases. 


By Georce H. F, Nutra.t., M.D., Ph.D, 
16mo (uniform with ‘‘Dust and Ist 
Dangers”), 75 cents. 


The Customs and Monuments of 
Prehistoric Peoples. : 


BY the MARQUIS DE MADAILLAC, author 
of ‘‘ Prehistoric America,” etc. Trans- 
lated, with the permission of the author, 
by Nancy Be.y (N. D’Anvers). Fully 
illustrated, 8vo, $3.50. 


*,* Notes'on New Books, Volume II,, No, III,, sent 
on application. 


Personal Testimonials. 


“You have made Tue Critic the 
most delightful literary journal I 
have ever known,.”—MArGareT J. 
PRESTON, , 


“Tue Critic has grown to be to 
me an inseparable companion; its 
great ee good sense are con- 
spicuous. How any minister with 
a love for literature can be or do 
without it, passes my comprehen- 
sion.”—Rev, Dr, WitLiam C, Wins- 
LOW, 


“TI have quite enough time and in- 
clination and conscientious fervor to 
say, right here and now, that I 
heartily congratulate the editors of 
Tue Critic on its splendid success, 
—splendid in its aim, work and ac- 
complishment,—and that I wish it 
many and many a prosperous de- 








One door east of Fourth Ave. 





cade.”—Mary Mapgs Dopos, 
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A Weekly Review of Litera- 
ture and the Arts. 


TEN CENTS ACOPY. $3 A YEAR. 


BACK numbers six to twelve months old, 15 
sents; over one year old, 25 cents. 





PosTPArp to any part of the United States or 
Canada, To foreign countries included in 
the Postal Union, $3.50 a year. 


New Svusscrirrions may begin at any time 
during the year. 

Payment, when sent by mail, should be made 
in money-orders, bank checks, drafts, or 
registered letters. Money sent in unregis- 
tered letters will be at the risk of the sen- 
ders, 


Tre Dare at the right of your name on the 
address label shows to what issue your sub- 
scription is paid, The change of this num- 
ber to that of a later issue is your receipt 
for remitttance. 


Susscrizers wishing their paper discontinued 
will please give the publishers timely notifi- 
cation in writing. 


In Ornperinc CHANGE of Appriss, or dis- 
continuance, always give the name of the 
post-office to which your paper is sent, 


’ 
SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED to send the names 
of friends to whom they desire specimen 


copies to be sent. 


TRADE Orvers should be sent tothe American 
News Company, New York. 


Special Offer to Old Subscribers 


One subscription with one sew subscriber, in one 
MINA ss . 00:0 i ¥0.45'0.600024 0b Sedeb Ope cece $5 00 


Shae y sea tebbebabtepectice ysaee ok 7 50 


One with nine sew subscribers, in 
one 


No names entered on the subscription books without 
tip tsonay te ndvence. * 


The Critic Clubbing List. 


To accommodate subscribers who desire to obtain two 
or more periodicals through one agency and at reduced 
rates we will, until further notice, receive orders for 
Tue Critic and other reputable periodicals at reduced 
prices, which will be furnished on application. 


Terms for Advertising. 
(34 dimes to the inch—140 lines to the column.) 


Uneracirizp Pacss, Srscirizp Pacss. 
aoc, pet agate line each in- | 4c. per agate line each in. 
sertion, sertion, . 


Ten per cent, discount on yearly contracts for 1000 lines 
me OMY PHF cont. dincount on yously contensts far gee 


THE CRITIC COMPANY, 








52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


@ HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


FOUR-TRACK 


TRUNK LINE. 


Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valle 

All trains arrive at and » from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave, and qad St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section. 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 











2 FOR A RCULAR AND MENTION HIS APER. 








MONUMENTS. 


Special designs arranged for work 
set in any part of the United States. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Send for Illustrated Hand-Book, 


J, & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—OoR— 
























Actually Spoken and Mastered 
FRENCH ye hometby 


GERMA Dr. Rosenthal's Melsterschaft System, 


(500th thousand.) All Sotunen 
$5.00 each for each language, become actual pupils of Dr. Roe- 


' # 
Biya th TALIAN 





your about hem + Spepeitves, but it ete 
teacher and oe Thal commends 


you, that is more. ‘Sure {X 
Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch), Cal. 





Cc. W. BARD 
ANCH LIFE AND Bruay FORBOYS. Ref- 
erences : Pres, Doras, & ew BE Vials, Boston F, 
aS, (A.B. rind waeUe Paseo © b: 
er ale Un.), 136 ve., 


” 





Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


T. CARROLL SEMINARY AND CON- 
SERVATORY OF MUSIC. “ Oreads” free. 
Send for one, 





Asheville, North Carolina, 
B ta) INGHAM SCHOOL FOR BOYS. (Established 


) Ninety ae vem we 1 ge Se October 
inne 


y at ASH 
May. R st box, a Supt., Asheville, 
Washington, District of Columbia. 
oRwoor mets UTs. A School of High 
Grade for Gir' Certificate admits to 
Wellesley. Foe advantages in modern 
be es, elocution, music and art. For catalogue 
ress the Principals. 
r.and Mrs. WM. D. CABELL, 


; vs : = 
Ohio State University. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 

17 Professors and Assistants, 13 Laborato- 
ries, Departments of Arts, Literature, History, 
Politics, Philosophy, Law, Science, Agricul- 

ture, En ineering, Pharmacy, 

Send er catalogue, 











AMERICAN HOME SCHOOL, 


BERLIN, GERMANY, 
offers to young ladies wishing to study abroad the 
mene in German, French and Music, with 
and chaperonage, e, watchful re- 
manastics, etc. Vacation trips to 
Cape, and different parts of Ger- 


the Principal, Mrs. Mary B. Willard, refers by =. 
mission to Mrs. Grover Cleveland, New York, and 
the Honorable Wm. Walter Phelps, U. S. Minister to 
Germany, Berlin, Address for c cular, 
Miss Rusy I. Gitsert, Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave., N.W. cor. 48th St., N.Y. 


FRENCH 


and other foreign | may be furnished with all text Sooks, 


faa a 
ussia, the Ni 


























BOOKS. |"“Sieptigy 
pean SOE at special rates. 
THE NEW 


HANDY pire he deh 


Will be sent to an on receipt of 
One Dollar. It wii nag 52 pogereet Tue Come 
and be the si Fs woo strongest and inder yet 
produced. ders to Tue Critic Co., 52 Lafa- 


yette Place, New York. 


eg 








CELEBRATED HATS, 
LADIEY ROUND HATS AND BONWETS AND 
THE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA. 


o76 enh ip SRS Acree, between aad and 23d Streets, 
and 181 Soontoreg. near Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Palmer House. Chicago. 914 Chestaut St., Phila. 
(@y” AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
Geld Medal Awarded, Paris Exposition, 1889. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
CHERMERHORN’S Teacuers’ Acsncy 
S Oldest and best known 





in U.S. 





CONNECTICUT, 


Hartford, Connecticut (és the Suburbs). 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls, Terms, 
$500 to Every advantage for culture, 

: study health. Pupils can now engage for 
ane Miss Sama J. Surrn, Principal. 


yme, Connecticut. 
yack HALL ag wg Fe healt 
atory rom 
B pn Ba | of the Yale Faculty. 
Cuas, G. ‘OT eanruert, A. M., Principal. 
, Connecticut. 
ML Seenton AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNG LADIES. 


oomeen. 2 pene < plea healthful. 
le RP ti 4 


Rev, J. B. 3. MacLEAN, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 


T. MARGARET’S gy SCHOOL. 
Sy Advent term. Ej eee. foe Sh Be at, 
sis, The Rev. Francis 
Miss Mary R. trance Principal 








ani 

















MARYLAND. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





New Jersey. 
OUTH JERSEY eaters. begins 
i or Bushes. French say Cole, 
Music, Military Drill, Gymnasium. 


H. K. Trasx, Principal. 





Trenton, New Jersey. 

HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Aschool 
és for boys backward in their studies. Only six 
boarding pupils, Thorough training. Terms $500. 
Noextras, EDWARD D. MONTANYE, Master 








NEW YORK, 


Albany, New York. 
T. AGNES SCHOOL, ALBANY, N.Y. Under 
the direction of Doane. asd year. Full 











EDUCATIONAL. 
New York City, 308 West soth Street. 


AVAGE DEVELO) IN- 
S Vary gece, 
and Men under constant 

Medial Seperrions Dr. Watson L. Savacn. —_ 








HEN nk SCHGoL 
Tees ESION FOR. WOMEN tes APPLIED 


cet gC 
Catalogue free. 
as z ,r gpply to 





Pine Plains, New York. 
ayuour. SMITH DeetiTure, PINE 


N. . omelike, select, 
Terms moderate. F 
> fore Herm Marttice, A.M,, eae 


Poughkeepsie, New York. 











land, Baltimore, 21 
Maryland, BUS BOND'S DAY AND’ HOME 
ScHOOL FoR Eleventh 


[ ‘scx Girzs. Fn 
course. Special advantages in 
Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
HE BALTIMORE MEDICAL Gotises 
oye ter course s Octel 


ber rst, 1892. 
Send for catalogue, and Davip Streett, 
M.D., Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. 

RS POTTER’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. R in September, 1892. 
Pleasant and healthful location, College pre- 

paratory and special studies. Nineteenth year. 

















Worcester, Massachusetts, 
OHN x: DALZELL’S PRIVATE yy 4 


SCHOOL for 66 West St.—Prepares for 
as. etc, Send for Catalogue. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Hanover, New Hampshire. 

HANDLER Se oF Y ton 4 AND THE ARTS. 
Hanover H. Address the President, or 
Prof. E. nt Ruaouas. 











NEW JERSEY. 


Bordentown, New Jersey 
OLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN anp GIRLS, 


es Wceenaen . Bowen, M.L.A., President. 


Crambury, New Jersey. 
RIVATE HOME AND SCHOOL FOR 
FREBLE-1N-MIND. 
Rav. C. F. Garrison, Prin. 


|, New Jersey. ‘ 
yes nh SCHOOL FOR P agp Re- 
Cos specialty. ee, ete Vaca, Wee. 
pes ’ 
ley, and ty. Pep 











Carouine M. Gera: x, A.B, 





Fak ated SEMINARY ADSIED 
tT YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINAR} 
Fea Prepara- 


Class, A oem. 
ate - tes Ruma D. Sewatt, Principal. 





New Jersey. 
‘periment seo. % a vd iB ACADEMIC DE- 


age Bes 
edn tat v4 oP ene, oe Law 


— New Jersey. 
I AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL. 
the A thorough and Sire taal 





Suns . MORBY, Principal 











Harvard Course for Women. 96 macrenere. or RR "wares thoroughiy # for College, the Govera- 
catalogue, address St. AGnus ScHoot. ment, . 2 
Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 6 West 48th Street, New York City, 
ELLS COLLEGE, > gs WOMEN. ISS SPENCE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
Full Courses of Stud Location bene I snd’ College Px - Comrgs 
ie oe —— = ew Building with students admitted. No more than eight con- 
ern improvements. begins Sept. st, 1892, Send stitute any class. 
E. S. Faissexz, D.D., President. 109 West sath Street, New York. 
Buffalo, New York. ie ie SCHOOL, U. ae ~ | 
UFFALO SEMINARY. The forty-second number ots pay im go will be taken ; tuition 


year. For circulars 
Mrs, C. F. Hartt 28 Delaware Avenue. 





Fairfield, Herkimer County, New York. 
OME BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Healthy loca: home-like and thorough. 


y tion, 
Sept. rsth, . Add 
pesstaieta MISS HARRISON. 


Newburgh, New York. 
HE MISSES MACKIZ’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. The twenty-seventh year will begin 











New York City, 1786 Broadway, near 57th St. 
RS. ELLIMAN’S KINDERGARTEN AND 
M ELEMENTARY CLASS, Froebel S 


Ninth Year Re-opens . 34. Training 
ergartnexs. 


Class for Kind 





ele and Modeling, Scien 


Bue Tig In the ‘Nota tang 
ote 
ey ot Aa 


teual Rengiia nnd, eee. Coupe of Tamroston Training, 


ae 


course covers two 
Applications received at the school, gpeted Sept. ts 


Street, New York Cry. “PE ‘ine, 


OHIO, 
Columbus, Ohio: 15: E, Broad St. 
is om SRELIG, Ferny preoton AND rota 


Li M 
= seo ee to ere 














New York City. Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts. 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
; (Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 





reopen Oct, 5, 1 
sll arg an lhe 5 


Mi aiirter D'S Ciaoe for joors pons 





New York City, 134 Fifth Avenue. 
RIGINAL nog OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


a t, Mrs. == Exizasetu Cory. 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St, 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON. French and English School for Girls, 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near r19th St. 


A tor an Ps CLASSES FOR naa fresee 
la Modera Languages, Gye: 


tion. Native t uages. 
nasium. Resident students. Magy B,Wurron, A.B., 
and Lois A. Banas, (Formerly of sos Park Avenue.) 








New York City. ee ee 
RS, SALISBURY’'S SCHOOL FO) IRLS, 
M Se ae vel Perk Re-opens October :. 





age teh Ak gp? —T _ SpOnPEON's 
SS PEEBLES’ M 
Boarding and School for Girls, Re-opens 


Thursday, Oct. 








ae novagyoamd R GIRLS. Sum- 
HILDA’S SCHO FO: 

S Sassion J fhe a $60 to Ki 
Benson ts orb 





New York City, 55 West 47th St. 
Iss GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Mas. 
Saran H will reopen 


. Emerson, 
28. A few ‘taken, 
$99. | Circular st Paronm's Book Store, —_ 








PENNSYLVANIA, 





Bustleton, Philadelphia, 
T. LUKE'S SCHOOL. A 


surround care of 
Illustrated oP Gnas Hh, Seater aad Be 
Moutron, Principals. 





Chambersburg, Pa. 
Wales souks south "Harris WOMEN, if fame 
ing bleak a ae se fee per fos per Year 
Gulidings, Steom Steam Heat, peta 
Laboratory, etc i 


4 Rev. J, Evcan, Pu.D., Pres. 


Logan, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
“Wy gone OODFIELD” ',DOARDING 





fos) 
ate Lene 


ogee Pn aera 
oy Pees of air) York: For catsionve addres 


oodfield,” 











nonousn NCH AND LISH 
of Mme. Warfarin’ Clave Sed hiss 
Marion L, Peck. French warranted to be o> eae Fe 
two years, Terms, $2004 year. 
Cumac. 
VERMONT. 
Burlington, Vermont. 


HE BISHOP HOPKINS HALL. The Diocesan 
School for Girls. Our certificate received at 
Wellesley College. For circulars address The 

Rev. LUCIUS M. HARDY, M.A. 


Vermont. 
ERMONT EPI PAL INSTITU 


ain, Fist setae a 
Priscipal. 








io 
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Number 56 





MISCELLANEOUS. 








Special Brain Food and: Nerve Tonte. 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites. 


COMPOSED OF THE PHOSPHOID PRINCIPLE OF THE Ox BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 


The very elements which produce vital force, increase brain 
power, sustain in vigor all the functions, prevent mental and 


nervous debility, 


Rina wie wg ite, not a laboratory or acid phosphate. 
‘a Pasorintes i ‘with full information free'on application to 


For sale by leading druggists. 


Formals =F Crosby Co., 


56 W. astu Sr., N. Y 








OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


FINE ART. 





CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
At a great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 


Send us a Postal Card, na: Gay Rock you mar 
desire, and we shall quote price 


SPECIAL TERMS TO SaaRaRiEs. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


$: CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 
CHOICE and RARE BOOKS, C.J. Price. 
1004. Walnut Street, Philadelphia, has now 
ready his select list of recent ations of 
Americana, First Editions ickens and 
Thackeray, Books illustrated by Cruikshank, 
Leech, etc., and best editions of standard 
‘authors, Sent free on application, Ful 
catalogues in preparation. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
Send for price lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 

#8 West ogmp Sremer, - - 
BRENTANO’S. 
tnton to ther SPRCIAL SYSTEM of DELIVERY 








New Yor« City. 





i peleman, Sota and egos lb and 
periodicals lars sent 


upon request. Address; a dey 


194 Fiera Avenue, NEW YORK. 
RARE 


AUTOGRAPH FP gaat 
wep germhsigene 
BOOKS WILLIAM sty paage Pac ik, 
aang 
H. WILLIAMS, 
West toTH pod en New 


75t Broapway, New 
Dealer ta Magazines ard 
volumes or single numbers, 


STANDARD A AND RARE BOOKS. 
sor vane edhe reed Durchaved or cache oa “% 
E. W. JOHNSON, 1336 .N.Y. 


BS oe yok, © CLARK, Bookseller, 


Biorites big 
of the CxiTIc will be sent to any address, 
calioa al one dollar, Address, 


Saco s 52 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 











Yorx. 
Sets, 











tohold 52 numbers 





The Best Portrait of Tennyson 


The poet at the age of 70. Etched from life by 
Rajon, The head in profile, half life size. Of this 
Portrait, F. G, Stephens, in his biography of Rajon, 
says: “Itis simply one of the finest specimens of 
modern draughtsmanship.” Unsigned artists’ proofs 

18.00- ae gor ood prects on Japan Paper, 

. On Vellum, 75; 00, Special illustrated pro- 

free by mail. Aliso, Catalogue No. g of high, 

Modern etchings, for Holiday presents, with 50 

ftustrations. mailed on receipt of ten cents in stamps, 

Frederick Keppel & Co., Paris, Chicago, and 20 East 
16th Street, New York. 





Pictures in Oil and Water Colors. 


THE WORK OF AMERICAN ARTISTS A SPECIALTY | 


Broadway & 19th St. 


A Choice fabontion always on Exhibition. Inspec- 
tion and Correspondence Invited. 


WILLIAM MACBETH, 
237 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Two Doors Above a7th St. NEW YORK, 


TENNYSON’S PORTRAIT, 


An artist’s proof ea from the famous 
palotiog by Sir lais, representing 

ennyson with hie long cloak and broad hat, 
The engraving is si ned with Millai’s and 
Tennyson’s autograp framed by Keppel, 
28x34 inches. For Salk price $60.00. Apply 
to V, care of Tux CriTIC, 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 


HENRY ESE at 











BOOKBINDER, 

University Prace anp Tuntu Street, 
Sila tilien: Gok Saememel. Whiston, ‘nai 
, extra 3 

ing and ~ PF specialty ~ 











Frederick Koehler, 


GENTS’ FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No. ro ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 


> a 


Bag mi ies Prince, Mr. 





DRY GOODS. 


Arnold, 
Constable & Co. 








Dress Fabrics. 


Ombre and Cameleon Velours, Silk 
and Wool Jacquatds, Velours Ecossais, 
Fancy Reps and Bengalines. 


Novelties received by last steam- 
ers. New Fabrics, New Weaves, 


' Novel Colorings in plain and Ar- 


mure Cloths. 


Serges, Armures, Diagonals, Camel's 
Hair. Fancy and Clan Wool Piaids, 


-Wool Crepes, Crepons, Cachemere 


ad Ecosse. 


Embroidered Robes. 


NEW YORK. 








: Col. Richard Malcolm Johnston 


says of the Critic, “I don’t see how anybody who wants 
to follow anywhere near the pace of current English 
literature can do without a publication that is so com: 
prehensive, so succinct, so discreet.” 


~ AMUSEMENT. 
DALY'S 1 THEATRE. ane ae 
bo 











D 
Miss Rehan 


itt: WEDNESDAY AND saraeeael 
ATINEES WtDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 
e*e In preparation an entirely new eccentric 


Boston, U.S. A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 


THE VICTORIA, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS, 


Cavanavh. Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 














ef atlors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 


a the latest London fabrics regu- 
wri Ladies Top Coats, 
hid ing its, etc. a 







